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CHAPTEE I. 

** The father sat and told them tales 
Of wrecl:s in the great Septemher gales, 
The chance and change of a sailor's life. 
Want and plenty, rest and strife. 
His roving fancy like the wind, 
That nothing can stay, and nothing can bind ; 
And the magic charm of foreign lands, 
With shadows of pahn and shining sands. 
And the trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awful pitiless sea. 

With aU its terror and mystery. 
The dim, dark, sea so like unto death 

That divides and yet unites mankind." 

LONGFELLOW. 

" Only the lowland tongue of Scotland, might 
Eehearse this little tragedy aright." 

LONGFELLOW. 

(From the Gascon of Jasmin.) 

» The equinoctial gales had carried showers 
and flecks of foam spray into the very main 
VOL. n. B 
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street of Craiginch, the sand was blown into 
huge wreaths rising level with walls, and 
blocking up garden doors. Winter had set in 
with the peculiar grandeur and gloom which 
distinguishes his reign on a bleak coast, yet 
many a light heart beat in connection with 
the fishing boats of Craiginch, even amidst 
the anxieties of November skies. 

A constant familiarity with danger robs 
it of all saddening, or even sobering effect, 
tending to the reverse trait of reckless 
levity. Besides in fact, winter is a period 
of comparative idleness and enjoyment, with 
our hardy, sea-faring population. Many 
trading vessels are then in harbour, and the 
fishing occasionally intermitted on press of 
weather. 

A large share of the gains of the herring 
season is expended on maintaining the com- 
fort and even luxury of this holiday time, 
but woe be to those heads of families who 
have not had sufficient foresight to provide 
for this interval, but have lavished their 
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sudden wealth, in a general household waste, 
as prodigal as it is brief. 

Some inviduals from physical prompting, 
. are singularly susceptible of atmospheric 
changes. Phemie Millar perceived a cor- 
responding analogy between her frame of 
mind and the barometer. In spite of this 
natural weakness, and its result, rapidly 
varying extremes of mood, Phemie Millar 
was upon the whole, a lively giil, but 
outward influence, assisted by some special 
inward response, threatened on this occasion 
to be too much for her. 

A thick cloud of those uncertainties and 
fears, which ordinarily threw a passing 
shadow on the distant horizon, suddenly 
rose like an army of giants, and bore down 
upon her, hemming her in, and threatening 
to crush her with their dire weight. It 
was Phemie's misfortune that she brooded 
in secret over these considerations, and had 
no confidante to whom she breathed the 
feintest suspicion of their existence. 

b2 
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In addition to this fact, she was left much 
more alone this year than, as the member 
of a large family, she had been formerly 
accustomed to. 

Bob on one excuse and another- stiU 
absent, Colin located at Caimielaw, Isabella 
married, and Jeannie kept regularly and 
closely at school, these were aU changes, and 
Phemie was not yet able to display the in- 
creased self-dependence they demanded from 
her. Altogether, it was a dull time, and by 
the early darkening waters, in her short, cold, 
frequently solitary, walk, in the narrow circle 
round the hearth, which the gloaming was 
wont to render so crowded and cheerfiil, 
even in its occasional troubles — Phemie en- 
tered upon those battles of the soul which 
each must fight who would sound the depths, 
or acquire the mastery over his own im- 
mortal spirit. 

The origin and nature of moral evil, the 
election to eternal life, the necessity of 
repentaace, faith, and holiness, with the 
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inability of mortal strength to compass them, 
great questions these to cry out in one 
tender, oppressed conscience, and let Phemie 
strive as she might, she could not overcome 
them. Kot the lamp of revelation could of 
itself guide her tottering steps, past these 
awful boundaries, she might look up in her 
agony to the starry skies so high above her, 
but not even in this attitude could she 
attain the solution of the mystery, for the 
only reply wafted from divine harmony was 
but an echo to the counter demand of old 
-r-"Why stand ye gazing there, ye men of 
Galilee." 

No wonder that, in the small concerns of 
ordinary life, former accusations of stupidity 
and awkwardness threatened to be revived 
against Phemie with fresh vigour. 

A whole week of stormy weather roared 
in the chimney cans, or dashed in sleety 
gusts against the window, the newspapers 
were ftdl of records of wrecks and disasters 
at sea, but the evil struck nearer home, for 
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a small fishing boat belonging to Craiginch, 
and containing two of their young men, was 
announced as missing. The general town 
rose up in pity, to aid the distressed rela- 
tives to obtain further information con- 
cerning their fete. 

Phemie Millar was among the last to 
cling to the slender hope that the boat 
might have been driven far out of its course, 
and have taken refuge in some distant har- 
bour, from which its crew had not yet had 
time to notify their safety. Mr, Millar was 
much interested in the event, and used every 
effort to put an end to the torture of sus- 
pense by arriving speedily at the truth, but 
E^atie brought Phemie Millar the fullest 
and most frequent editions of the sad 
rumours that were in circulation. 

" Aye, Miss Phemie," Katie maintained, 
as she dusted out the sitting-room in the 
sombre light of a winter morning, "Nae 
doubt the puir lads gaed down yon awfu' 
nicht, an them last seen carryin a hie sail. 
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They were young and ventoresome. Weel 
its a mercy they have neither wives nor 
bairns, but eh, sirs Miss Phemie, puir Bell 
Eonald was to hae been cried with Davie 
Fletcher, gin the new year, and auld' 
Wattie Wemyss has lost his breadwinner." 

"It is bad enough," Phemie answered, 
sorrowfully, "it is always somebody's dark 
day, but they may turn up yet ; remember 
how the Moys were despaired of; and they 
living and life-like at this day." 

" But there's a fell odds a 'tween a ship 
among the ice an' a boat in the Firth, them 
at the very door they could na rin sae far, we 
but to hae gotten word long or this time. 
H'a, Miss Phemie, its the owercome o' the 
auld sang yer fond o'." 

" Sair, sair, we strove our bark to save, 
But a' our strivih' was in vain." 

"An div ye think, Miss Phemie, its a judg- 
ment on the lads, for Davie Fletcher pittin' 
out to sea ae Sabbath nicht, i' the herrin 
time?" 
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"I cannot tell, Katie, it was wrong of Davie, 
but sorrow is the consequence of sin, not in 
this world its punishment, — else why would 
we see the wicked flourish ? If God were 
not very merciful and visited in the present 
life each of our erring words and ways, with 
outward and particular tokens of his dis- 
pleasure, none even of his declared followers 
would escape perpetual manifestations of his 
wrath; and if their debt were held com- 
pletely cancelled, by the great atonement, 
then sinners alone would suffer here, marked 
and stricken men. I think we should never 
depend upon temporal rewards and punish- 
ments ; there are great exceptions to the rule, 
but for us to attempt to decide them, leads 
to harsh, and perhaps unjust, sentences upon 
unfortunate neighbours. "We^can read in 
the New Testament, that those Jews upon 
whom the tower of Siloam fell, were not 
guiltier than their fellows." 

" That's true, Miss Phemie, nae mair was 
young Wattie Wemyss wi' Davie, when he 
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broke the day o' rest, yet the tane has 
perished wi' the tither, only ill company 
micht be his ruin. No that I iver heard tell 
0* onything waur o' Davie, but gin Lot had 
bidden stiU in Sodom, he wad hae been 
bnmt wi' the lave in the showers o' fire an' 
brimstane ; an' ye ken, Miss Phemie, Jonah 
maist sunk a hale ship wi' his sin, an 
ane o' the ministers i' the place has as gude 
as held up the puir lads, as a wamin to the 
town, I heard them tell ; he says that, 
tho' there were nae judgment P the case, it 
wad be a gude deed to gie ithers like them 
a Mcht ; sic a notion is a powerfu' hand 
ower their heads." 

" Then I think the minister said what was 
wrong, Katie," Phemie exclaimed, with a 
flushing face. " The cause of truth needs 
no superstition, nor shade of deceit to build 
it up." 

" Losh, Miss Phemie, the minister maun 
ken best." 

The next morning was Sabbath, and l^iie 

VOL II. c 
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came to call Phemie and Jeannie at so earl j 
an hour, that but a few rays of light had yet 
penetrated their closed bed curtains, 

" I'm no to rise in the dark," Jeannie said 
doggedly, burying her head in her pillow- 

" It must be a very rainy morning, Elatie.'' 
Phemie sighed. 

" No, Miss Phemie, but its a heavy rime, 
and its no seeven, ye'U be wae to hear that 
Geordie Hislop^s boat that came in wi' the 
tide, spak a Dundee smack that heard teU o' 
twa bodies washed ashore at Dunbar (wae's 
me they had been carried far frae hame) and 
dinna doubt they got a look o' the cobble 
keel up most aff the May." 

This was confirmation of the worst, and the 
commencement of a sad Sunday in Craiginch, 
from the darkened dwellings of the bereaved, 
to Mr. Hepburn's voice, broken and faltering, 
as he stood up in his congregation and 
prayed for those of their number, whom God's 
arrows had pierced with sudden and sore 
distress. No need of man's hand to direct 
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iheir course or deepen and gall the gaping 
wound. How many hearts yearned and 
swelled as he pleaded in conclusion for 
others, whom they knew still battling with 
the waste howling waters, that they might 
reach their appointed haven in safety; that 
while one was taken another might be left 
and so they might be spared utter desolation. 
After their dismissal from the afternoon's 
service, in the cloudy gloaming, Phenlie and 
Jeannie Millar eagerly accepted a commission 
from their mother, who returned home to 
preside over Mr. Millar's dinner, to inquire 
for the suflferers in the calamity. 

" Go no farther than the door," had been 
Mrs. Millar's injimction. "Young folk are 
witless and have no knowledge, how hard 
it is to bear a strange eye upon your grief. 
K your joy is your own, your grief is doubly 
so ; " but the custom of the countijy, which 
at all times renders the omission or the non- 
acceptance of an invitation, to " step in bye" 
a slight on either side, prevented the girls 

c2 



12 FHEMTE lOLLAB. 

from frdfillmg this considerate and jndiciouft 
adyice. 

They naturally went first to poor Bell 
Bonald, whose youthful despair at the loss of 
her intended bridegroom, seemed to them 
to take precedence over every other sorrow ; 
and Bell's mother so pressed them to 
enter, and pay her daughter the poor 
compliment of their personal sympathy, that 
their softened hearts did not. know how to 
refuse her request. 

The Eonalds were a respectable, but very 
ordinary family, who had no comprehension 
of Mrs. Millar's "idea of the sacred privacy 
of grief. BeU, or rather her mother as 
her representative, herself a kind hearted, 
fiicile, tempered woman, was in the act of 
holding a perfect levee of condoling com- 
pany, principally fishers wives, to whom 
the Sabbath afforded welcome leisure for 
the duty which, it must be confessed, they 
performed with peculiar zest, while the 
younger members of the family looked on 
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in open mouthed admiration of the dignity of 
their sister Bell's aflBiction, and the grandeur 
of what must be regarded as a substitute 
for Davie Fletcher's dirgie. A fortunate 
majority of the visitors were to be enter- 
tained at the substantial tea-table already 
set out, and, among its lavish provisions, a 
huge platefdl of buttered toast firying before 
the blazing fire, struck Phcmie Millar as 
an incongruous accompaniment in a house 
of mourning. 

Poor BeU Eonald, the heroine of the 
scene, the eldest of several daughters, was 
a very young girl, not Phemie MiUar's age. 
She sat in the backgroimd, her blooming 
face covered with her apron, sobbing im- 
restrainedly. 

"BeU, my woman," pleaded her mother," 
" look up and see the honour Miss Millar's 
payin you." And BeU raised her head 
submissively, and murmured a hoarse word 
of thanks, and showed herself so bewildered 
and prostate, so unlike her former trig. 
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coquettish self, and yet so much of a child, 
to whom sorrow was very unsuitable, that 
Phemie was inexpressibly touched. The 
elder spectators were, by way of offering 
comfort, dwelling on the torturing details of 
the accident, pouring forth a perfect torrent of 
comments and exclamations, which Phemie, 
lapsing into one of her fits of bashfulness, 
could not hope to imitate. 

" Puir lassie, its a hard blow, an' at her 
age submission's no une fiind." 

"Deed aye, lass, Davie got a swift ca', 
we moun fain houp he was prepared." 

" To think he bid to lie among the frem'd 
at Dimbar, wi' the braid water atween him 
and the banes o' his folk for generations, 
sic strapping lads as he an' young Wattie 
Wemyss were, but their strength would be 
sair spent, or their cobble settled an sunk, 
an eh, the mithers that bore them waldna 
ken their comely faces the day." 

" The last time I was here. Bell had his 
watch round her neck; poor chield, he'll tak 
nae mair note o' time." 
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*^ Whisht, Annie, yer makin the bairn waur, 
ye see, Miss Millar, they had bein courtin a' 
the summer, an her providui was raikin an 
we were lookin for something far frae this 
wae fu' meetm' tho' she was unco young, I 
wat she hasna been counted ower young to 
enter upon her triais, the baim that was 
rinnin' playin' amang the lave a hairst or 
two, syne. She's made a heavy beginning, 
but she'U tiiole muckle mair, giQ she be 
spared," 

" Yer no a single suflterer, BeU, dawtie ye 
maun mind that Think o' auld Wattie^ an 
NeUy Wemyss, and puir Davie's Mens, an' 
be thankfu' for sma' mercies ; Davie's sister 
an ower to spier for' maist as sune as we 
heard Geordie Hislop's ill news. I thocht 
she micht hae bidden langer, but the mither 
o' a yoimg family canna be weel wanted. 
Bell, sae ye maun dry your een, an ate a bit ; 
ye haena broken bread the lee long day, an' 
yer faither wunna taste anither meal without 
ye. I hae pat his bannet out o' sicht. 
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he left it hingin' yonder, an aff joking vrV 
the gude man's. Come awa, Bell, ye'U maybe 
see better days yet, as weel's the lave o' our 
lassies." 

^*I canna, mither; no, a mouthfd^ wad 
gang ower." 

" Try'd like a bonnie%oman, jist to please 
me ; drink a cup o' tea,^ Miss Millar's tellin* 
ye it will do ye gude." 

"Naething will do me gude, mither — 
naething P the wide world ! Oh, Davie, 
Davie ! " 

"Whisht, whisht, my lamb; we didnai 
foresee when Davie looked in on Monenday, 
that it was to be his last ca', but its the 
Lord's will, and ye maun do bidden, Bell.'* 

Phemie could not think of any better ex- 
pression of her regret for the calamity, than 
to assent to Jeamiie's "Dinna greet sae sair, 
Bell— we're vexed for you, Phemie and me ;" 
unless it were to stoop and whisper, in addi- 
tion, her own frame quivering with emotion. 
" He'Jl no come back to you. Bell, but you'll 
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go to him;" and the ancient, simple, solemn 
tnith had not yet lost its fragrance, for Bell 
Ronald's rocking motion of extreme distress 
gradually subsided into stillness, and she 
even submitted to be led to the table, in- 
stalled into a seat of honour, and petted to 
Jeannie Millar's satisfaction, with the most 
tempting slice of toast powdered with brown 
sugar, in a very luxury of woe. 

Through the whole of the Eonald's grief, 
and even in poor Bell's passionate paroxysms 
of lamentation, there predominated a strain 
of self-indulgence, which Phemie Millar 
remembered afterwards, and sagaciously 
classed as characteristio of a tolerable pro- 
portion of the community, perhaps most fre- 
frequently found in the uneducated ranks of 
society; and yet their ostentatious sorrow was 
genuine, and Phemie had not a doubt that, 
for many a long dark night, Bell Ronald 
would sink into the sweet sleep of youth 
with wet eyes and a burdened breast, 
although no *^ young Sandy " might rise 
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before her in the moonlight, with " visage 
pale and hollow ee," and utter the deep 
unearthly love of his mission. 

" The storm is past, an' I at rest, 
Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me." 

Old Wattie Wemyss and his wife were a 
couple of a very different order from the 
Eonalds, and types of that strictest form of 
Presbyterianism, whose sterling truth and 
deep devotion — stem, harsh discipline — frigid 
sectarianism — and peculiar relish for theo- 
lo^cal controversy, toe becoming rare in the 
land. Although the Wemysses had their 
fiill share in public commiseration, the 
Millars found their doors closed, their win- 
dow darkened, and Nelly bending alone over 
her small fire. With the exception of a few 
choice spirits of their own views, such 
families generally lead a secluded life, even 
in the centre of a hamlet or town, regarded 
with merited respect, but fer too unbend- 
ing to be social or popular. 
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Wattie Wemyss went out in his boat, and 
fished in company with his neighbours; but, 
saye in this common interest, had little in- 
tercourse with them. Nelly cleaned her 
house, cooked their dinner, and sat down to 
her afternoon's knitting, " making or med- 
dling wi' nobody;" not interfering with the 
concerns of others, and, in return, refusing 
to tolerate any hand or tongue intruded into 
her " huswifeskep." But Phemie Millar's 
tap and low enquiry were marks of con- 
sideration, from a quarter for which Nelly 
Wemyss had an unenvious, old-world re- 
spect ; besides, although her equals had not 
comprehended the fact, great sorrows break 
down artificial barriers and distinctions, that 
the bleeding heart of man may, in a measure, 
be bound up and strengthened by his fellow 
mortals. 

The Wemyss's house was smaller and 
poorer than the Eonald's, who were in very 
comfortable circumstances ; but it was in- 
finitely cleaner, and more orderly ; and not 
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eren in this saddest day in her history, had 
Nelly neglected to arrange her chairs in 
their usual places, and wipe down her deal 
table, and sweep her hearth scrupulously. 
Very frugal was the meal of pease bannocks 
and milk, awaiting the return of the master 
of the house, that he might reverently lift 
up his toil-worn hand, and call down a 
blessing upon it, before it should be eaten. 
Phemie did not know that it had remained 
thus untouched since morning. 

Poor NeUy Wemyss, hers was a greater 
than common mother's loss, having the 
convulsive shock of an accident, its object, 
an only son, with his sisters married and 
settled at a distance, so that he was the sole 
child left to gladden her sober household. 
StiU Nelly was, calm her withered cheek 
was very pale, and her eyes dim, but even 
when she named him "her bonnie laddie,'' 
her youngest, and told that she had refused 
to believe the rumour of the boat having 
foundered, and although Wattie was sore 
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troubled on his son's account, she had em- 
ployed herself only the preceding evening, 
in case of his sudden return in preparing 
the bed, where he would never more lie; 
she made a great effort, and preserved a 
decent composure, but when Phemie Millar 
mentioned her husband's name, her firmness 
was shaken and threatened to give way, 

"Oh, Miss Millar, I'm sair trysted we' 
his father, my mind has nae peace about 
Wattie," 

" Surely, Nelly, so good a man will not 
refuse to take comfort." 

"Na, its no that, its because he's sae 
gude, he thinks we've nae richt to cry out, 
an' that its for our baims honour to be taen 
first, and that we rebund to set an example 
o' fidth to the imregenerate world, an he's 
put on his sabbath days claes, an been aff 
to the meetin, and sat out the hale diet, an 
he's to come hame by the bents wi' the 
cruel waves again afore his een. I hope I 
can consent to gie back to the Lord, the 
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gude loan he lent for three an twenty 
years, an trust my laddie to his mercy, but 
ye ken. Miss Millar, at the best we^re doited, 
wake servants, and we're no forbidden to 
mum.'' 

While Nelly spoke, Wattie's step was 
heard crossing the threshold, its firmness was 
gone, and he carried a staff, but a vivid light 
burnt in his grey eyes, and flashed over his 
rugged, weather beaten features. Phemie 
had been wont to hold him in some awe, as 
a severe looking and very taciturn old man, 
but to day he addressed her frankly. 

"Hows a' vei' ye the day, Miss Miliar, 
this is kind to come an speer for the auld 
wife ower frail to tak the privileges o' 
the sanctuary, or, may be, you're come to 
wish us joy o' our bairn, safe at last within 
the golden gates o' the eternal city. Pules 
that we were to seek to keep him here, i' the 
reek o' our laigh biggin." 

" Oh ! Wattie, my man, gin ye wad bit 
gie in to our misfortin — gin ye wad but 
suffer yoursell to mum." 
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"Had yer tongue this minute, Nelly Laird, 
were my bairn livin, and grown a ne'er- 
do-weel, Uke Lowrie Livison or Jack Swan, 
I micht hae covered my face for glory 
departed, and sin wrought in Israel; but 
the lad was iver a gude, God fearin' lad — a 
credit to his house ; an here, whar I stan, 
kennin him to be cauld an stiff this day, I 
can say tiiat he niver cost me a grain o' 
sorrow or care. He was the Lord's by 
covenant, frae the hour o' his birth; he lived 
to ratifee the vow, and, as far as man can 
see, grew up in His knowledge and fear, 
an heir o' grace, as weel as a pleasant an 
honest baim. I doubtna he has entered into 
heaven; an ye wad threep wi' me, to sit 
down and greet that Wat has already 
weathered the cauld blasts o' time, an beeks 
P the clear licht o' the gude land. Na, na ; 
I ken better ; I'm a happy as weel's a proud 
man this hour." 

"Yer shakin sae, that ye can hardly stan? 
— ^yer hands are as cauld as ice ; and wha 
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will pu' the oar, noo that yer backus failin, or 
come in wi' his cheery cracks at nicht, when 
we sit down i' the ingle nenk — or wha will 
lay our auld dune heads alow the green turf, 
sin he's gane first." 

^^ I care na ; my laddia WM leal to me, an 
I'll be the same to him. Woman, its brawer 
than his bridal our security o' his entrance 
into glory. Ye wad hae been uplifted, could 
ye hae seen or heard o' him wearing an 
earthly crown wi' its thorns an' its snares ; 
will ye hae nae conceit o' him, castin a 
hivenly ane at the feet o' his master? Aye; 
he took James an John frae their faither's 
nets, an countit them worthy to tread in his 
fitsteps. Mind that,- Miss Millar; gin ony 
mortal durst brag, a fisher might think 
muckle o' his trade. When Wat was a 
callant, we were out thegither aince nae 
storm in the lift, but the boat floatin in on a 
ripplin tide. He said to me, ^Faither, its 
gran' to believe this lyin i' the hollow o' His 
han.' He mindit that when the surge filled 
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the boat, an rose a driftin mountain ahoon 
his head, he saw Him walkin' yet, ower the 
the dark water haudin out the grip o' his 
richt han' to perishin' men. Wha waldna 
bide a tossin to find that support, and enter 
the swellins' o' the Jordan, when the joys o' 
the long promised inheritance are in his 
glazin ee an failin ear ? It wad set ye better, 
Nelly, than seekin the laddie back again, 
that ye wad pray that, gin the Almighty saw 
fit, we twa useless grey-haired cumberers o' 
the ground micht be sune allowed to follow 
him. Gude e'en, Miss Millar, mony thanks ; 
I wuss for you an yours, that ye may aye 
bear as stout an licht heart as I do this 
nicht." 

Jeannie stood trembling in the flickering 
firelight, listening to the strange triumph 
in Wattie "Wemyss's high pitched voice, 
thinking him '^ a fearsome man," and 
earnestly desiring that Phemie might ^'come 
away" home before it got darker. 

Phemie's heart beat loud and fast, she 
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dared not reply to Watty Wemyss, but she 
never forgot his holy heroism ; and many a' 
time in after life, both in solitude and society, 
she pondered upon its lofty accents, the music 
of Paradise, too grand for lips untouched 
with a coal from God's altar to join in the 
sacred melody. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man's illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow. 
There's nothing true but Heaven." 



HOOBE. 



Yule with its short dark days enlivened by 
sparks from the great log, which ought to 
blaze throughout our northern land, closed 
in upon Craiginch, 

Mrs. George Cunningham was in the full 
bloom of her honours, for before another 
winter's parties, a younger bride might step 
in to depose her from her throne, and rob 
her of her fleeting distinctions; luckily 
brides were not common commodities in 
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Craiginch, and the solid advantages of George 
Cunningham's fair position in society, would 
not melt like the snow of a young matron's 
notoriety. Isabella entered upon her round 
of dinners and suppers with empressementy 
and upon the whole, enjoyed them greatly, 
but even this tribute had its drawbacks, 
very small certainly, yet which Isabella 
was quick to perceive, magnify, and resent. 
Mary Mackay insinuated that the sleeves of 
her satin gown were already old fashioned, 
and Janet Hunter asked the pattern of her 
pocket handkerchief. Dr. Hunter did not 
take her into dinner when he should have 
done so, and once George Cunningham 
in a fit of indolence, baited into obstinacy, 
remained at home with his arm chair, 
book, and pipe, and allowed her to go out 
by herseK, and apologize as she could for his 
absence. Old Mrs. Amot and her daughters 
were never failing bones of contention- 
Isabella, in spite of her original protest, had 
the sense to commence her connection with 
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them by paying them a little attention, to 
pay or accept which was honourable to both 
parties, but the smouldering elements of 
former hostility broke forth afresh too soon. 

And now Isabella had better look to it ; 
she could not come off victorious in every 
contest, and, however George Cunningham 
had vindicated his independence, he was no 
more his wife's partisan than any other 
person's. Isabella might think as she chose, 
do as she chose, he put no fetter on her 
free will, but she must extend to him the 
same liberty of judgment and action. Be- 
sides, old habits were leaden weights from 
which it was almost impossible for George 
Cunningham thoroughly and finally to dis- 
entangle himself. 

Phemie recognized these shades in Isa- 
bella's matrimonial felicity, and pondered 
over them in her own fashion, she had 
matters to interest her, more or less personal. 

In the first place, she was considerably 
engaged with the details of a small indus- 
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trial school, undertaken for the benefit of 
the fishers' daughters, if possible, to impress 
upon thorn those habits of patient applica- 
tion, and that proficiency in plain needle- 
work, the important acquisition of which 
is fi'equently neglected in the crowd of care, 
and hand to mouth shifts of that paradox; 
an improvided for, large small family. 

In this school Phemie Millar was a subor- 
dinate superintendent. Sensible of her own 
deficiencies, Phemie Millar had what is not 
always an accompaniment of a consciousness 
of bodily or mental failure, a strong wish 
to prevent, or relieve the same in others, 
whatever circumstances created them. The 
good effected, in the wynds and closes of 
large towns, on helpless or degraded masses 
of the population, by such means used in 
simple, honest earnest, made itself heard 
hrough the whole country. To Phemie 
Millar it was a most welcome voice, when 
some philanthropic, enterprising lady patro- 
ness of Craiginch, one of the country 
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gentry magnets, started a small model of 
the same machinery. Phemie entered into 
the cause with all her heart, saw beyond the 
boundary tline of commencing difficulties, 
threw a charitable veil over the motives an4 
means of those attracted to the enterprise, and 
incited and inspired volunteers, in the army 
of aggression. The days are nearly past, when 
these attempts meet direct opposition, they 
have only to undergo what some regard the 
more deadly chill of indifference or mockery. 
Phemie, in her chivalrous enthusiasm, 
encountered her share of such ingredients. 
Her father shook his head at the idea of the 
most partial improvement in the domestic 
life of Craiginch, achieved by rows of 
benches, knitting needles, and thimbles. 
Mrs. Millar decided, that a girl like Phemie 
had nothing to do with these matters, 
unless as they referred to herself, there 
she could not magnify them too much,, 
and she had yet so much to learn, that she 
ought to have no spare time for planning the 
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instruction of other girls, fel^eorge Cunning- 
ham shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
significantly ; Isabella held a practical in- 
terest in the proposal below her dignity, 
and as it had not been mooted in her young 
lady days^ was* disposed to treat Phemie's 
part in the project very disdainfully. Only 
Jeannie believed every word that Phemie 
said in its praise, more firmly than Phemie did 
herself, and was as well assured that it was 
to prove to the future Craiginch, a depot of 
good wives and mothers* 

Still although Jeannie was Phemie's single 
declared follower, a blind, partial, and not 
always consistent adherent, it was curious 
to remark the iinconscious influence Phemie 
exerted over others, who ridiculed her 
vagaries. The secret of this sometimes inert 
and unsuspected power, lay in Phemie's 
natural sincerity and enthusiasm, which no 
intellectual vacillation, no spiritual cloud 
obscuring her own private horizon, could 
greatly impair. The first was a rock on 
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which to plant the foot, the second, a fresh 
and swift current to bear one along ; in both 
combined dwelt a secret of mental power. 
Mr. and Mrs. Millar still said the industrial 
school woidd, in the end, fall to the ground, 
like every other scheme for the improve- 
ment of the working classes, in which 
they themselves are not the leaders; an 
evident truism ; but in the mean time, 
foolish, shortsighted Phemie, with her kind- 
ling eyes and flushing cheeks, and rapid 
utterance, had the responsibility of leading 
the principal part of her family against their 
judgment into the concern, for she actually 
induced her father to become a considerable 
subscriber, her mother and Isabella, to con- 
stitute themselves competent superintend- 
ents, and generous contributors. 

Phemie and Jeannie had unlimited time 
and unoccupied attention, dormant stores, 
from which to endow the sewing school 
with regular and pains taking support. 
They adopted it as their opening to cultivate 
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barren, or weed encumbered ground. The 
school had originated, and remained under the 
control of a female committee, selected from 
the smaller gentry, and the most influential 
ladies in Craiginch, but Phemie Millar had 
the honour of suggesting, through her 
mother^s voice, its teacher, a middle aged 
single woman, residing with and main- 
taining a widow mother, and the additional 
burden of an idiot sister, by her unassisted 
efforts. Such a household of " lone women" 
is in this country, self concentrated and 
withdrawn from the busy world without, 
as much from choice as from necessity, as a 
seal appended to their high respectability, 
and the self denial and fortitude, which 
might be a coveted record to be blazoned on 
the shields of the rich and the noble. 

Scotland's heroes in the field, the senate, 
the bar, and the pulpit, have been widely 
and justly extolled, — among her heroines, 
reader, seek the humble by-paths of the 
land and note her hard featured, elderly, 
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working women, some shy, dry toned, and 
silent ; others, full of loud tongued, nn- 
graeeful egotism, but who alike, with single 
hearted devotion and stanch fidelity for 
aged parents or orphan nephews and nieces, 
or more forlorn fete to provide for their 
own few wants, with decent independence, 
rise early, and lie down late, eat the scanty 
bread of constant toil, not only uncom- 
plainingly, demanding no parish grant, 
pleading for no private charity, but the 
frankest and most forward, with a deliberate 
sustained effort to bury in oblivion the straits 
behind, and the obstacles before them. 

Phemie MiUar had a reverence for^these 
unobtrusive tenants of the great world, and 
although Jenny Fife was stiff and formal, 
witii a tinge of self-conceit and severity 
in her manner, her grave face, sober dress, 
and ceaseless industry, recurred vividly to 
her mind, with the first talk of the indus- 
trial school, and speculation as to a proper 
mistress to carry out its excellent rules. 
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Jenny Fife was generally admitted to be a 
very suitable person to fill the post in ques- 
tion ; but on the project being broached to 
the party concerned, with the creditable 
office assigned to her dwelt upon for her 
favourable and grateful consideration ; Jenny 
nearly overthrew the whole fabric, by draw- 
ing back and evincing not a little reluctance 
to assume the authority offered to her. 

" It wad be a help to her, doubtless, and 
the scule was only to be in the e'enins, it 
wadna muckle hinder her day's work,'' (as a 
mantua maker of the humblest description,) 
^^but her mither an little sister" (she was 
older than Jenny and in appearance, a large, 
coarse woman, although an infant in mind,) 
needet a dale o' attendance, an she hadna 
been used to wild growin lassies, and couldna 
promise to thole, as she suld, their tricks an 
their backwardness." 

In the end, the sure addition to her 
narrow income, the hope of higher patronage 
in her business, and perhaps the prospect 
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of oflfering her mite of good to the com- 
mimity, enabled Jenny to discard these 
doubts, to become reconciled to the inroad 
of a dozen, witless, imstable, awkward in- 
truders around her work table, and what was 
worse to her, their wonder and apprehension, 
or half scomfcd amusement, excited by the 
spectacle of uncouth, unmeaning gestures 
and jargon and baby plays of the imfortu- 
nate sister, she had been accustomed to 
cherish with jealous tenderness. 

Jenny, in spite of party rivaky, com- 
menced her new duties, and carried 
them out most satisfactorily ; she was a 
little too strict, and serious perhaps, but 
these qualities balanced by her conscien- 
tiousness and genuine kindness of heart, 
all thiQgs considered, were safe and almost 
desirable faults. Her mother still able to 
move about, and undertake her own little 
province of cooking and gardening, was 
hospitable and indulgent, and highly flattered 
by her daughter's promotion, and compli- 
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mented by the calls of the lady visitors, 
whose express office seemed to be to bestow 
praise and confer rewards ; at least, it was 
only on rare occasions, and as striking ex- 
amples, that they sat in judgment on cul- 
prits, and inflicted punishments. 

To Phemie Millar, the sewing school was 
apt to be a field, where she had wide oppor- 
tunities of analyzing human nature, and 
framing theories and conclusions, and dream- 
ing dreams ; but Jeannie took a very literal 
pleasure in bustling about, preparing the 
younger girls seams, and putting them 
through as sharp a cross examination of 
their daily walk and conversation, as their 
shyness permitted, considering herself all 
the while most commendably engaged, a 
very Elizabeth Fry, or Mrs. Chisholm at 
the least. 

Another important draft upon Phemie's 
attention at this time, was an illness of 
Colin's. His constitution had never been 
robust ; as a child, it had frequently failed 
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ominously, but it had seemed fairly 
strengthened and established, when all at 
once, in the midst of his healthful, happy 
study at Craiginch, it began to betray 
renewed symptoms of weakness and disease. 
These were at first very slight, Colin 
himself was not alarmed, his mother never 
tired of elaborate proofs of their trifling 
origin and non-importance as precedents, 
but Mr. Millar summoned his son home for 
a season, and deferred to an indefinite period 
the completion of his education, and his 
settlement in life ; and to Phemie's idea, her 
father's undervaluing estimate of Colin's 
powers and occasional impatience with his 
defects, became somehow silenced, and when 
Bob returned at last, his iacessant rough 
sarcasms underwent also a gradual indes- 
cribable softening. 

What was the origin of this spontaneous 
forbearance ? An instinctive foreboding of the 
end, that instantaneous gush of unconscious 
pity and affection, which invests its object 
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. with an interest and importance unperceived 
before, and which in its whole bearing is 
but a protracted and pathetic parting be- 
tween the half awakened strong and the 
dreaming sick, the tenderness of humanity 
and of kindred, unable altogether in spite of 
many a voluntarily assertion to the con- 
trary, to avoid a dim anticipation of the 
conclusion of the youth whose days are 
inevitably numbered, and imperceptibly but 
surely wasting and waning in the centre of 
life fresh and vigorous as his might have 
been ; in the stir and bustle of existence, 
when the stillness of death appears some- 
thing incredible ; in the bitterness and strife, 
the misunderstandings and divisions, which 
that smooth unbearded cheek, growing pale 
and hollow in its boyish bloom, might well 
have rebuked and laid at rest. 

Eugged, unmanageable natures, like Bob 
Millars, seem often peculiarly sensitive to 
such influences, and we trace their workings 
like the moss and lichens, mantling the clefts 
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and chasms of grey rooks. Kude to all the 
world, discontented with all the world, and 
most with himself, Bob indifferent and 
ungracious was secretly careftil of Colin, 
and attentive to his wants. Colin never 
bright or quick, merely felt that Bob was 
more accessible and obliging, and far gentler 
than formerly, and by a necessity of his 
nature, as certain as that which laboured in 
Bob's dogged personality, he conmienced 
to cling unquestioningly to the strength 
which contrasted with his own weakness. 

Six months' absence from Graiginch had un- 
doubtedly tended to develop Bob's character, 
both in its good and evil tendencies. Un- 
fortunately the latter were still conspicuous. 
He was more manly, he seemed making a 
more resolute attempt to overcome his in- 
difference or rather contempt for his destined 
line of life, and ready to apply himself 
seriously to mastering its details without any 
struggling obstinacy and mortification, if 
properly invited to the undertaking ; but in 
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opposition to these good intentions, the cloud 
of gloom on his broad brow seemed darken- 
ing rather than lightening, and his restless- 
ness and captiousness arrived at the point of 
explosion of nerves, stung and irritated into 
a fever of resistance and rebellion. 

Jeannie had almost succeeded to Isabella's 
place in the field of family warfere, where, 
at the same time, Isabella did not fail to 
reappear very frequently, and fight her old 
battles over again, with all her former unity 
of purpose and undaunted energy. Inde- 
pendently of this latter circumstance, Bob's 
former intimacy with George Cimningham 
was greatly broken. 

"Bob was not easy to live with," his 
mother testified. To his father alone, Bob's 
temper was passive. Mr. Millar's sharp, un- 
sparing taunts called forth by what he saw 
around him, provoked neither defence nor re- 
crimination ; only sullen silence more omin- 
ous than stormy words, as the dark pool is 
more to be dreaded than the foaming stream. 
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There was that absence of cordiality 
between father and son, which arises either 
from total dissimilarity or blind misconstruc- 
tion of character and motives; the latter 
error may occur even within the narrow 
limits of a single household, and in this un- 
promising soil, the seeds of mutual injury 
and offence, deadly as the Upas tree were 
sowing. Phemie looked on these disorders 
with sincere regret, but fortunately she could 
not sound their depths, or to any extent read 
their indications; she strove, not always 
judiciously, to act as peacemaker, and to hope 
the best, and she was certainly advancing in 
self-knowledge, and in the power of avoiding 
personal unpleasant collisions with Bob's 
unreasonable violence. But she found his 
state of mind not only incomprehensible, but 
beyond being approached close as well as 
defiant, not to be argued with or appeased; 
at least by a younger sister. Yet Phemie 
held Bob in warm and constant regard, and 
grieved for the separation between them, 
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more especially as her own lively percep- 
tions of truth, were beginning to work them- 
selves out. The grace withheld for a time, 
was now granted to dissolve the dark, chill 
mists of ignorance, and unbelief. The 
Beulah of Divine perfection, of covenant 
guidance, of mysterious communion beyond 
the skies, was faintly discernible to her 
own purified vision. Humbled and disci- 
plined by a brief glimpse of the terrible and 
desperate single handed contest with the 
powers of darkness, under which the whole 
universe quivers and groans ; with what 
trembling eagerness Phemie was now pre- 
pared to seize " the light for the feet, and 
lamp for the path," which was to render 
duty plain, and steadfastness possible. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

** Once as I told in glee, 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on me, 

Beaming yet tender ; 
And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 

Fell their soft splendour." 

LONGFELLOW. 

^^ I WONDEE why Bob makes a point now 
of going to the post-office himself every 
morning, when John the postman rings at 
nine. I think it is to keep ns all waiting, 
or to grumble over his cold coffee." 

" You are not very charitable, Jeannie ; 
suppose Bob has left his heart behind him, 
in the north which he was so loathe to 
leave." 
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" I dare say. Did Mel Farquharson set 
him the example here ? Oh, Phemie, how 
can you get so red, you are as silly as I used 
to be about that impudent monkey, Melville 
Mackay's valentine." 

"Why, Jeannie, Melville is a full year 
your senior." 

" I would not like to be the woman that 
Bob fancies; as Mamma says, her troubles 
will not be to find in one day»" 

" Oh fye, Jeannie." 

'' I don't care, Phemie ; I would be sor^y 
if any harm happened to Bob, but I will say 
that he is the most disagreeable man in 
the world. How well you are doing that at 
last." 

" I am glad to hear it. I will tell you a 
secret. I wanted to learn, because Colin has 
a notion of working the fringe ; he could 
manage it with a little help, it would amuse 
him when he is so much confined to the 
house." 

" Oh ! but, Phemie, the idea of a man 
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like Colin pulling the threads in Mamma's 
fringe loom." 

" Do you think it would be a sin, Jeannie ? 
Poor fellow, what is to hinder him having a 
harmless diversion." 

" Well, Papa made no remark when he 
tried it last night Papa has given up scold- 
ing Colin. I think it would be very nice to 
have a cough, and get all my own way." 

"Ah, you know nothing about it, how 
would you have liked the great blister on 
your chest that Colin had to submit to first 
when he came home, and never to be allowed 
to go out at night." 

" But that is only for a week or two; he 
should not have run after that stirk. Yes, 
Phemie, that was what John Blythe called 
the cattle beast, and he should know best ; 
and Mamma says it is just a twist, and he 
will be quite well by the spring." 

" Yes, I know he is a great deal better 
already, and his appetite is heartier than 
Bob's, but he must take great care of him- 
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self, and not be tempted to disobey the 
Doctor's orders." 

" I have seen the day, Phemie, when you 
could not have counted these stitches, you 
would have forgotten the number before they 
were off the pin." 

^'But I am improving, perhaps I will 
beat you and Isabella yet." 

" There would be little chance if a book 
came in your way. You know you ought to 
have been bom a college librarian." 

" Don't repeat that, Jeannie, it is some of 
Janet Hunter's nonsense, because she never 
reads a book herself." 

^^ If I want to anger you, Phemie, I have 
only to pretend to believe you learned ; and 
you are that for a young lady. *You read 
every thing, but whether it were true or not, 
I would not take it amiss, although you said 
I knew Latin and Gfreek." 

" I dare say not. For foreign languages, 
my whole stock is a little French, that would 
sound queer enough in the Champs Elys6es, 
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tut I am not very sorry, for I would not care 
much for Bacine, would not touch Eugene 
Sue, or George Sand, not even a translation; 
if I had known German, it would have been 
different, but there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of English books that I would like to 
read ; more than wiU serve me. However, 
as no one will accuse CoKn of being a book- 
worm, I must be busy with my mat ; yes, 
as his ^ solitaire ' is only fit for candlelight." 

" He is obliged to Bob for that, and for 
showing him how to rig the ship for little 
Jessie Blythe. Phemie, I wonder what 
Mamma and Papa are speaking about in the 
office. Papa called Mamma down when he 
opened the door an hour ago." 

^^You should not be so inquisitive, 
Jeannie." 

" You would like to know yourself, Phe- 
mie. I have noticed you glancing at the 
door, two or three times; but there is 
Papa away again, now I will see if I cannot 
find it out." And Jeannie got up to join her 
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mother, but her investigatioii was deferred, if 
not firustrated, for Mrs. Millar was already 
entering the sitting-room and issuing an 
order. 

"Jeannie, tie on your bonnet, and nm 
along to Isabell's, and tell her to come and 
speak to me immediately.'' 

" Isabell was here this morning already, 
and it is nearly dinner time," hinted Jeannie. 

" Never mind, do what you are told." 

Jeannie saw there was no farther evasion 
of the errand, and departed a little discom- 
fited, but still more determined to make her- 
self mistress of the mystery the moment she 
returned. 

Mrs. Millar sat down, with her hands in her 
lap, and gave vent to two or three of those 
short vehement sighs, which express angry 
vexation, rather than mere distress. Phemie 
hung down her head, wishing to question 
her mother as to what had occurred to dis- 
turb her, but labouring under a sudden in- 
ability to express herself. 
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"Phemie, you are the most unconcemed 
being, never taken up with anybody but 
yourself ; one has little comfort in complain- 
ing to you ; but I suppose yon must know, 
as well as the others, whether you heed it or 
not." 

" What is it, Mamma ? I am wondering 
and caring to hear." 

" It's Bob, Phemie. What do you think ? 
Bob is going to be married." 

Phemie dropped her work with a violent 
start. Mrs. Millar need not now object to 
Phemie's indifference, if open eyed amaze- 
ment would satisfy her, 

" Aye, you may look, Phemie, he who has 
gone hand idle, I miay say all his days, done 
nothing to help himself, let alone his father, 
and yet he must aspire to a wife. There's 
no young man too proud or idle for that. 
Colin will be proposing it next, and I am 
sure he's better entitled; a pleasant spoken, 
quiet lad, that might make any woman 
happy." 
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"But it is not possible, Mamma; how 
could it happen without our being aware 
of it'' 

" It's just this, Phemie, when Bob was in 
Wick, better he had broken his legs before 
he had gone such a gate, he has made it out 
a sensible step, sure enough! Your fiather 
had a letter to-day from Mr. Farquharson, (he 
had known what he was about) to say that 
he thought it was his duty to inform him 
that Bob had engaged himself in marriage to 
a niece of his, and to inquire into your 
father's future views for his son. He's not 
blate." 

" Neil Farquharson's cousin Maggie ; and 
is Papa very angry ? " 

" Certainly, he's angry. As the lassie 
lives with the Farquharsons, it is to be ex- 
pected that she has not a farthing ; and Bob 
to land himself in an engagement before he 
had once put to his hand, like a man, to help 
his father. I am sure he is welcome to a 
wife for me, only I would not envy her her 
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post, if he could but keep her. Your father 
has seen him since post time, and taxed him 
with his foUy , and Bob has admitted the truth 
of the story, but said nothing to excuse or 
explain it, which is just like him ; he's a dour 
dog, Bob. His father treated him better 
than he deserved ; he did not flatly refuse 
his consent to the daft like connection, but 
he told Bob that he meant to write to Mr. 
Farquharson, that he would think about his 
communication, after he has behaved so ill 
himself, Bob will not dare to complain of his 
father's usage." 

Here was a piece of news indeed, a family 
alliance whose preliminaries surpassed the 
announcement of Isabella's marriage out and 
out, by its sudden strangeness and extreme 
unpopularity. Not that Phemie was inclined 
to join in the chorus of displeasure, but even 
she could scarcely credit that Bob, way- 
ward as he evidently was, and inclined to 
flirtation, as she had remarked him, that Bob, 
hard and saturnine, should have so speedily 
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" led them this dance," as his mother 
afterwards tenned his scrape, was something 
that excited a great deal of speculation. 

Isabella thought that it was just what 
might have been looked lor from Bob, and 
she could not entertain a very high opinion 
of Miss Keith, seeing that she had neither been 
very nice, nor difficult to court ; but Jeannie, 
George Cunningham, and Colin were on 
Bob's side, and kept his part in their several 
fashions. While he took no extreme mea- 
sures to prove his condemnation, Mr. Millar 
was very much displeased, more even than 
the occasion warranted; and he did not 
keep his resentment entirely to himself, 
he constantly levelled it at Bob indirectly, 
but, perhaps for that reason, more unbearably. 

Phemie pitied Bob sincerely ; it was trial 
enough to face their general discovery of his 
secret, but followed as it was by protracted 
uncertainty as to the result, by his father's 
taunting allusions, to which his mother 
responded by ironical recommendations to 
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dishes at table because they were not expen- 
sive, and would suit young housekeepers, pro- 
voking one of Mr. MiUar's favourite disser- 
tations on thrift, enforced now with a shake of 
the head — and a suggestion that there was an 
appearance of gold nuggets being ascertained 
to be nearer home than California, ending with 
Mrs. MiUar's volunteered commentary that 
native diggings were industry and persever- 
ance. No wonder Bob writhed under these 
covert strokes. No wonder that when Isabella 
took it upon her to attack him openly in her 
own house, he turned upon her with such 
violence of indignation, that although she 
demanded redress and declared that George 
Cunningham was not worthy of being called 
a man, if he stood tamely and heard his wife 
insulted, not that she cared for Bob, she 
could swallow his ill humour easily. 

" Come, come. Bob," George reasoned, 
but Bob crossed their thrfeshold with little 
prospect of putting his foot within their door 
again for many a day to come, and even 
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Isabella was terrified into greater caution and 
politeness. 

Phemie suspected the policy of the line of 
procedure adopted to punish Bob, it seemed 
the means calculated to drive him to some- 
thing worse than discontent, or a matrimonial 
entanglement, and hitherto Bob's temper 
had been his great failing ; there had been 
no departure from respectability in his 
conduct. 

Spring was approaching ; there was little 
wonder that Bob should make an eflfort to 
free himself from the galling bondage, in 
which he had sunk fathoms deeper by his 
false step. Accordingly, Bob made an 
abrupt proposal to go and push his fortunes 
in Australia. 

In place of appeasing his father, this 
notion aggravated his wrath. It might be 
because it threatened to expose some incon- 
sistency in his professions. Mr. Millar had 
again and again proclaimed his determination 
to give Bob and Colin " their swing," — to 
let them follow their inclinations, and choose 



their own roa4 in lifp, aiid mode of pursuing 
it,— as np real good was ejected by compul- 
sory arguments ; but along -vfith tibis theory, 
Mr. Millar had never questioned the conclu- 
sion, that Bob would ultimately acquiesce in 
becoming his partn.er, and in spite of their 
differences, Bob's threatened rejection of this 
arrangement, and entire overthrow of his 
family plans, grounded his father deeply, and 
irritated him against his son far beyond all 
his former offences. 

But Mr. Millar, although incensed, had 
sufficient self-control and prudence to see the 
necessity of soon coming to a compromise, 
if he wished to foil Bob's last wild fancy. 
He thought over the matter, and took the 
liberal resolution of offering Bob immediate 
steps to an independent interest in his busi- 
ness, and decided on extending a white flag 
to the north, committing himself to counte- 
nance his son's overtures, by Mrs. MiUar's 
inviting her future daughter-in4aw to pay 
them a friendly visit. 

VOL. n. F 
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If Bob refiised this concession^ or remained 
as unmanageable and dissatisfied as before, 
— ^he might go to Borneo or Hudson's Bay 
for his father. 

Bob did not absolutely revolt against this 
admission of his father's intentions, neither 
was he won over and grateful; he submitted 
to the necessity ungraciously. The frankness 
of the disclosure— the justice and generosity 
of the terms of reconciliation, might be 
spoiled by the manner in which they were 
conveyed, or they might be — like many 
things in the world — ^too late ! 

Whether Bob was contented or not, in 
due time Phemie, quite irrespective of his 
views, in great trepidation and with much 
trouble, indited a letter to Miss Keith, con- 
taining her mother's expressions of good 
will, and request for her acquaintance ; and 
some private, hurried, incoherent, words of 
affection for Bob, and consequent anxiety to 
like and be liked by one whose opinion he 
must value. 
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i After a proper interval, Phemie received 

I an answer, penned in good but common- 

place style, by which it was evident that 
Miss Keith's relations were prudent enough 
to advise her acceptance of what they might 
naturally look upon as the Millar's dilatory 
ackaowledgment of her rights, for she 
thanked Bob's family for their kindness, 
announced her corresponding desire to win 
I their esteem, and be personally introduced to 

' them, and consented to oonie to Craiginch, 

when the weather should be milder, and 
ihey should find her company most conve- 
nient. Another exchange of polite letters, 
and the affair was expedited and settled. 
At what might be considered a fixed and not 
very distant day. Miss Keith was expected 
to arrive in the locality, where she would 
probably spend her future life. 



f2 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

" She milked the dun cow, that ne'er offered to stuv 
Though wicked to others it was gentle to her.'' 

IBI8H 80X0. 

*' The gamesome lamb beside its dam 
Mair hannless camiot be, 
She has nae faut if fant ye ca'd, 
Except her loye for me-" 

iTwotJd not be easy to clironicle the full 
amoTiiit of Phemie Millar^s interest and 
curiosity, regarding Maggie Keifli, — Niel 
Farquharson's cousin Bob's fate I 

Bob might reasonably be supposed to be 
as intent upon the auticipated arrival ; but 
Bob had no crowd of doubts aud guesses to 
blend with and stimulate his expectations. 
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BoVs happinefis must be of a different sort; 
and, truth to tell, it was of so peouliar a 
nature that it had more of the symptoms 
of annoyance than enjoyment. 

The rest of the family in no degree ediared 
Phemie's excitement; in fact, in spite of 
Idx. and Mrs. Millar's preliminary indigna- 
tion, and concluding cool acquiescence in 
the likelihood of Bob's marriage, Maggie 
Keith's introduction to the family was a fSar 
grander, and more acceptable occurrence to 
Phemie, Colin, aa^ Jeannie, than Isabella's 
auspicious flight from the parental roof. 
Phemie's frequent disappointments — ^her ac- 
knowledgement of the mingled web of 
destiny — ^her experience of the stale and 
unprofitable result of extravagant hopes, 
could not yet damp her sanguine spirit. 

Mrs. Millar lost all patience, even with 
the most modified display of this perverse 
empressement. 

"To look at you, Phemie, one would 
think that it was a man in place of another 
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woman coming to the house ; your own 
marriage to be made up iastead of Bob's 
and that would be a pretty business ! I 
believe Colin and Jeamiie reckon that it will 
be their turn next; but you— who are a 
grown woman on my hands, although you 
cannot boast a very steady bead— you might 
know better, and not provoke me with your 
nonsense, pleasure, and preparations." 

" I wish Maggie Keith may be happy with 
us, Mamma, and that she may do Bob a great 
deal of good," Phemie ventured to suggest, 
as a slight excuse for her good spirits. 

^^ Good !— its little good she'll do us, 
Phemie, ^My son's just my son imtil he 
gets a wife.' You are a fool, if you fancy 
the contrary, or that Bob will care a straw 
for his own family, after he has entered 
another. More than hkely, she'U do her 
best to put him up against us; no young 
wife likes to have rivals in the shape of her 
husband's relations. Although Bob is frac- 
tious to deal with now, I dare say he has 
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no great ill in his head; but then, (and if 
anything were to happen to your father,) you 
would kaow a wide difference— you would 
be glad to draw to George Cunningham. It 
costs me many a sleepless night, and in place 
of being flattered like you, Phemie, I count 
it a great trial to have this stranger lassie, 
(I'm sure I hope she's fit for Bob; it's 
Httle he can know about her) who will 
put us all out some day, arriving here, ex- 
pecting to be entertained and made happy. 
I'll warrant she's not so silly as you, and does 
not look for our liking a hair of her head, 
but comes to serve her own ends, and mace 
her observations." 

Phemie was a little hurt, and inclined to 
demonstrate that these truisms were both 
selfish and worldly, to deny their weight, 
and to claim for herself that if Maggie 
Keith rendered Bob happy, happier than 
they had ever made him, then she would be 
content,although she were to sink to a very 
secondary place in his esteem. Nothing 
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on earth would make her credit that hi care 
or sorrow, she wtould depend for counsel and 
assistance on the mere good will br good 
manners of George Ctmninghanij a year ago 
nothing more than an acquaintance^ and 
whose self-iddulgiBnce was ill tet mmd 
proverbial, in place of trustmg to her owil 
brother ifeob, who might h6 tude or even 
unkind at times, but who was bound to her 
by the ineflfeiceable ties of blood, by early 
associations and close domestic interfeoursfe, 
!Phemie^ might have urged this argument as 
she distinctly felt it, but she luckily com- 
prehended that it would not convince her 
mother, that it would only increase her im- 
patience, now when her heart was ^re, as 
it seenied a so'cial necessity, that ah intended 
son-in-law should Ibe hailed with tritimph, a 
daughter-in-laW with tepugnance. 

Phemie j^referred running up for the 
twentieth, time to the rooiii designed for the 
traveller, where Colin w^s placing shells dii 
the chimney piece, while Jeanhie spottefd 
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the toilet cover mtii crochet mfttfl of her 
own execution, on whifeh wete td repose the 
etceteras of Uliss Keith's dressing isase. 

" I am trying to make things nioe^ 
Phemie," Jeamiie reported grarely, " I havfe 
brushed the curtain fringes myself, it is 
y^Tj hard Mamma is ill an iU (une, and will 
ndt allow Katie and Ine to put down the 
other riig, and Isahell says we should mak<B 
ad good an appearance as wd can before 
Miss Keith;" 

Miss Keith was esqpected by the dfter- 
noon steamer, and Phemie and Jeannie with 
Bob, of course, were to walk down to the 
pier to meet her, and escort her to the house, 
where Isabella was to spend the evening. 
When four o'clock struck, however, and 
Pheinie and Jeanme wete preparing for 
thieir walk, one of the work people 
delivered a message from Bob^ that he had 
been obliged to take th6 car SOTae miles 
up tiie country, to inquire about a sale 
of wood, which was to ' tike place next 
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day. Bob was not usually so foresee- 
ing, but Phemie did not wonder at his 
conduct, for she had been thinking since 
morning, while Bob sedulously absented 
himself from their company, that to a man 
of a nature at once reserved and blunt, a 
formal assemblage of this sort, of which he 
and his most private feelings formed centre 
pieces, although it set the seal as it were to 
his wishes, the awkwardness must equal 
the satisfaction. To meet Maggie Keith after 
months of absence, in ceremonious guise be- 
fore them, might well be nearly impossible, 
and wilful as Bob was, Phemie was not 
surprised, when at the last moment he drew 
back, and did what he could to defer the en- 
counter. 

Jeannie was astonished and indignant, if 
Bob did not care to see Maggie Keith, and 
would allow a trifle to prevent his receiving 
her, whom would he mind, or where was the 
use of her coming so far; she believed it 
was true what Isabell said, Miss Keith had 
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not been hard to win, when she was so ready 
to make herself cheap ; and what did Bob 
expect them to ^o? How were they to 
address a person they had never seen ? How 
were they to recognize her among other 
people who might be landing from ^'the 
boat?" 

But Phemie replied, " neyer fear, Jeannie, 
I will engage to point her out at once." 

Incapable, unstable, or timid individuals 
in ordinary circumstances, sometimes rise up 
in a wonderful manner to surmount an extra 
difficulty, and Phemie really felt that some- 
thing depended upon her to-night, and was 
braced to unexampled presence of mind and 
cordiality. 

It was a cloudy afternoon in March as 
the two girls stood with other watchers 
looking down the leaden Frith for the light 
wreath of smoke, the herald of the steam- 
boat, and began in their silence to be pain- 
fully conscious of the importance of the 
moment Phemie looked wistfully back on 
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the iwegukr rows of ill proportioned 
houses, fancying that they appeared mean 
and cheerleds in the present nnfayourable 
lights md doubting that Maggie Keith 
trotdd not admire Fife, and might deem 
botiii soene and aetors but a cold reeeption. 
She was coming off a long and trying 
journey, quite a voyage to Phemie Millar's 
imagination, and might now, as far as her 
fetigne would p^mit, be looking ont anxi- 
ously to catch every point of observation, 
and longing for the femiliar face and accents, 
which were to render each novel attribute 
deat as home. Phemie saw that Bob ought 
to have overcome every contradictory im- 
pulse, and been there in person, to bid his 
plighted wife welcome, since she was willing 
to undergo more difficult trials for his sak^, 
but his unbecoming absence rendered it only 
more incumbent on Phemie and Jeannie, 
as his substitutes, to do the honours well. 

*^ Now, Jeannie,'' Phemie said nervously 
as the steamer appeared ia sight, and bore 



down iqwn the pier, ^^Help yie to erpeak 
out and ^bake her hand and take her doak." 

^^As if I would not, Phepiie, I am not 
snch a child as you take me for." 

^^ I was afraid that you would treat her 
like a stranger, whl^h she is after all, so that 
one cannot h<Blp getting confused and dis- 
tressed ; I wish she were at the house." 

*' Phemie, there is a lady I am sure speak- 
ing to the captain, close to one of the paddle 
hoxeSy I have better eyes than you." ^ 

*^ But that seems an elderly woman, and 
she has a child in her hand, and there are 
bonnets in the back ground, wait patiently, 
Jeannie, do not let us make some dreadful 
mistake." 

Again Jeannie resented a reflection upon 
her penetration and presence of mind, which 
ought to be sufficient for any emergency, 
and while she was speaking, and the steamer 
rapidly cutting the water towards the pier 
and panting out its exhaustion and self- 
congratulations on the safe termination of 
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its trip, a ypung lady, with a leathern trunk 
at her feet, a plaid carriage bag and umbrella 
in her hands, looking solitary, helpless, and 
bewildered, became distinguishable on deck. 
"That's Miss Keith, Phemie, that girl 
with the grey cloak, I am quite certain this 
time, we must move forward." 

Phemie now perfectly agreed with Jean- 
nie and when the object of their remarks 
stumbled on shore, giddy with weariness 
and agitation, she had only to advance and 
address her to make assurance doubly sure. 
Phemie's heart beat as fast as if she had 
been the intended bride but she thought her 
voice was tolerably firm, as she stepped for- 
ward with the enquiry "May I ask if you are 
Miss Keith," and the agreeable supplement 
" We are very glad to see you, and one of 
the men has come down to carry up your 
luggage." 

In the flurry of her speechPhemie neglected 
one of its principal heads— that of conveying 
to Maggie Keith an explanation of their 
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identity with her xmknown hosts ; she was 
left to guess it, while the weather and her 
Toyage served as ^points of discussion 
between the three, until they reached the 
Millars' house. 

" This is our house, — the garden will look 
very pretty in a week or two. Colin, is at 
the drawing-room window, — ^he is not to be 
allowed to go out until May : I dare say 
Mamma and Isabell are beside him ; they 
have found us out now, I hear them on the 
stair." 

Phemie talked very fest in her brave 
hospitality, but even when she gladly 
vacated the office of chief' representative of 
the family, and saw Isabell install Miss 
Keith into the bed-room set apart for her 
use, her ideas were in such disorder, that she 
could scarcely venture upon deciding as to 
what like Maggie £eith was, and how she 
had looked and talked during the short but 
testing beginning of their acquaintance 

Jeannie was not so slow in forming and 
pronouncing an opinion. 
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"She's not bonnie, Colin, noi? grand, not a 
bit, — I wonder what Bob saw in her; but I 
dare say she is as modest as Fhemie, for she 
was nearly as much put out; she would 
not give up her plaid, and spoke to Davie as 
if she were very good-natured/^ 

It was not until they were seated in the 
drawing-room, and when the first stiffiiess of 
their introduction was slowly wearing ofl^ 
that Fhemie clearly remarked both Maggie 
Keith and the bearing of the household 
towards her, 

Maggie Keith was older than Phemie 
Millar by three or four years, with a figure 
not above the middle size, but endowed with 
a certain vigorous uprightness, which] mag- 
nified the decided advantage of height she 
possessed over Phemie* She had glossy dark 
hair, hazel eyes, and ahnost as bright a com- 
plexion as Isabella's. Her face had a ten- 
dency to squareness, from those high cheek 
bones which southerns declare national; and 
she had a somewhat wide mouth which smiled 
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often a blythe, kindly, smile, as wide mouths 
will do. Altogether, to differ from Jeannie, 
she was bonnie; bonnie in her youth, health, 
bloom and pleasantness — active and useful 
looking besides — a girl whom you could 
fancy dancing with spirit and lightness in^ 
one of her Highland reels, or sitting a long 
afternoon sewing a longer seam with equal 
spirit and precision ; or, of a morning, in an 
ample apron and tucked-up sleeves, knead- 
ing dough with natural skill and turning her 
batches of fancy bread as merrily as she 
turned her partner. Not the least in the 
world of a genius, with no contrarieties of 
character to dazzle or bewilder, but a well- 
intentioned, kind-hearted girl, innocent and 
industrious, with the fact of her position, 
appealing to general spmpathies, and alto- 
gether affording indications of ordinary solid 
worth. There was nothiag striking about 
Maggie Keith, Janet Hunter was more 
original, Mary Mackay had far superior 
claims to beauty and stereotyped aocomplish- 
VOL n. G 
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ments and Jane Cunningham to elegance; 
and these had enjoyed the reputation of 
being at various times Bob Millar's flames; 
yet Maggie Keith, whom nine-tenths of the 
world would say was less attractiye than 
any, had eclipsed them all. 

Although Maggie Keith had a cheerful 
smile she was not lively, and although she 
was guileless and open, she was not frank, 
far less forward ; Phemie found, on subse- 
quent acquaintance, that she was much more 
of a listener than a talker. Her's was a 
composed, subdued, inward Hght of gladness 
bom with her and ineradicable, but not 
drawn forth by education or worldly circum- 
stances. This slight anomaly, and ^ certain 
habit of attendiag unobtrusively and often 
inadvertently to the wants of others, in- 
stinctively starting up to ring the bell, 
putting out her hand to supply the desired 
volume, stooping down to pick up the fallen 
ball, as if she had been early taught that 
these trifling services were in a measure 
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incumbent upon her as a slight return for 
the charitable benevolence of relatives, re- 
minded Phemie, of what she marvelled to 
think she had scarcely heeded, that Maggie 
Keith was an orphan. No doubt although 
the Farquharsons were estimable people, and 
took good care of her, Bob's attachment was 
an era in her life. 

It was left to a more remote date and to 
something nearer intimacy between them for 
Phemie Millar, who was getting rid of her 
troublesome, inquisitorial propensities, where 
her mere visiting list was concerned, to satisfy 
herself that Maggie Keith had not been a 
great reader. It had not been in her power; 
but she could claim a fund of experimental 
knowledge in natural history and a fresh- 
ness of unformed intelligence which even 
to Phemie, was a wonderful equivalent for 
book lore. 

Phemie would have thought that by the 
greatest good fortune Maggie Keith, of all 
the girls in the world, was the very daughter- 

02 
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in-law to secure Mr. and Mrs. Millar's appro- 
bation, and this might have been the ease 
had they learned to know her in another Ught, 
but as it was, Mrs. Millar would have been 
thoroughly convinced that perfection itself 
was no better than it should be, had it first 
challenged her notice under the blushing 
nervousness of an expectant junior Mrs. 
Millar. Mr. Millar was nothing else than 
piqued that Bob, with his impropriety as to 
fortune and time, should yet have fallen upon 
a wife apparently as sensible and sedate, 
although not so clever as his own Isabell, 
so defrauding him of a right to censure 
his choice altogether. 

Isabella, as well as Mr. and Mrs. Millar, 
had felt injured by Bob's taking it upon 
him to entangle himself in an engagement, 
while she had not even the opportunity of 
looking on, and doing what she could to 
neutralize or dissipate the process. Isabella, 
although affectionate to her own family, was 
chary of bestowing her regard beyond its 
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circle and a resemblance in housekeeping 
gifts incited to jealousy instead of to 
Mendliness. Isabella considered Maggie 
Keith an ordinary looking girl, who ought 
to have been an old maid, good enough for 
Bob she daresayed, but with her old- 
fiishioned wardrobe, not more than present- 
able to the world at large. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Millar's private cogita- 
tions did not interfere with their being a 
polite host and hostess, and only those who 
were well acquainted with their natural, 
plain cordiality could have missed its 
essence ; and Mrs. Cunningham copied their 
example, and only shewed herself a little 
dignified and patronising, while Jeannie was 
chatty, Colin happy, and Phemie kind, a 
fluttered wavering but manifest kindness to 
poor Maggie Keith, who, in her young life, 
had sometimes found herself in the way, even 
in the sanctuary of her only home, who had 
often been blamed, overlooked, under- valued, 
imiagining she was now entering smooth 
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water, felt her eyes filling with tears for this 
generous, unmerited attention, so different 
from what she had been prepared to expect. 

Poor Maggie! Mrs. Millar in her heart 
frowned you down, her unpalatable helper 
and successor, — Mr. Millar, was guilty of 
fencing about to detect still some obvious 
defect in your moral, mental structure, — 
Isabella scorned your sweet home charm — 
Jeannie reckoned you her equal, and even 
Phemie, with her tender heart, was unable 
to avoid a regret that you were but an every 
day girl, half unaware of the under-current 
in what we call every day character and 
every day lives, and only the lad Colin, in 
his unobservant good nature and generality 
of applause, ready to pronounce you ^capital,' 
and Bob, the traitor, absent, when he should 
have paid you his deepest homage. 

As the night wore on and Bob did not 
appear, Mrs. Millar settled that he had re- 
mained to spend the night at Caimielaw. 
The season was as badly chosen as an ill con- 
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ditioned mortal like Bob could have hit 
upon, but of course nobody said so, and 
Maggie Keith did not look her displeasure ; 
she had probably been accuistomed to slight 
disappointments, and was not so feverishly 
susceptible in feeling as Phemie, nor so 
touchy in temper as Isabella. As it proved 
however, after supper, when they were sepa- 
rating for the night, and Phemie and Jeannie 
in the act of seeing Miss Keith to her room, 
and hoping that she would sleep well, they' 
heard the opening of the front door, the bark 
of Hunt, and in the extinction of the lobby 
lamp, Bob's voice calling for a light. Jeannie 
laughed. 

" Would you not like to go down and see 
Bob ?'* Phemie enquired hesitatingly, crim- 
soning out of order, and certain that her 
suggestion would be declined. 

" Do you think I should ; would it be un- 
kind if I did not ? Oh no, I couldn't be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Millar." Maggie stam- 
mered. 
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^^ Papa and Mamma are not there, take onr 
candle to him." And Maggie, evidently 
wanted only a little pressing to be so obliging. 

" Jeamiie, you are not to tell if the others 
don't find it out, nor Usten, for that would 
be a great shame." 

Fhemie inristed, thinking herself adroit 
and considerate, but divided in her opinion 
of the simplicity and softness of Maggie 
Keith's behaviour. 

^' No, I would not be a hearker, Phemie, 
for anything ; but oh, I would like to know 
what Bob will say. There, I would not 
have needed to listen long, you see, for I 
hear her coming back by herself abeady." 

Slowly, with her head a Uttle bent down, 
and a tremulous motion in the hand that stiU 
carried the candlestick, for Bob's Hght had 
been supplied fro/n a less flattering source — 
the first evening with her old home and 
friends for away, and under your father's 
roof, Ah, Bob, Bob ! 
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CHAPTEE V. 

" How often, 0, how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O'er the ocean wild and wide ! 

For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care. 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear." 

LOWGFELLOW. 

The great chaxacteristic of Bob Millar's 
maimer to Maggie Keith was shyness. 
It could not be denied that against his 
will his tone softened to her, as to Colin, in 
slight indication of gruff attachment ; but he 
was very shy of her, and rather avoided than 
sought any private interview, which their 
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connection and her residence at Craiginch 
might have easily warranted and accomp- 
lished. Bob was busier than he had ever 
been in his life before in the coopers' shed 
at the saw mill, and among the little fleet in 
their bay. He was even out days and nights 
with the fishers, occasioning his mother many 
a look at the weather, while she shaped Colin's 
red flannel waistcoat, whose double breast 
she would not entrust to a tailor, and spoke 
of his rapid recovery of strength when the 
May flood was come, and he should again get 
a breath of the fresh air. 

Bob's behaviour might proceed from prin- 
ciple, or more probably from the promptings 
of constitutional mauvaise honte. His 
affection for Maggie Kieth had been spon- 
taneous, but it seemed as if it were but green 
withes to bind the demon of restlessness and 
discontent, that was master of him. 

There was no mistaking Maggie Keith's 
feelings, she was evidently fond of Bob. His 
manly, handsome person, the very ruggedness 
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of his nature, with its inequalities and depths, 
and his early attention to her had made sad 
havoc with Maggie's inexperienced heart. 
Phemie believed that, accustomed to enter- 
tain a low opinion of her own merits and 
deserts, Maggie Keith liked Bob too well to 
rush into judgment upon his conduct, and 
accepted its dubious indications with deter- 
mined submission, rather than jealous doubt 
or resentful pride, a^d this more the conse- 
quence of education and blind devotion to 
Bob than want of spirit or eagerness to 
grasp at the honourable independance of a 
house of her own, although this might be 
peculiarly fescinating, to a girl of Maggie 
Keith's fortunes. 

Although not exactly communicative, 
Maggie Keith was candid as well as guile- 
less. She spoke aflfectionately of the Far- 
quharsons, they had shewn her substantial 
kindness, and Maggie was too good and 
reasonable to require from them in addi- 
tion those proofs of finer, more pervading. 
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and powerful feeling which properly spring 
from a closer, more intimate relationship than 
that which ihey bore to her. She was grate- 
ful for their protection and esteem ; she ad- 
mired Mr. Farqnharson's old school polish ; 
she submitted faithfully to Mrs. Farquharson's 
invalid whims and exactions ; she viewed 
Niel with the greatest respect, and with a 
familiar, sisterly interest ; she knew she was 
a secondary person with all, but that was a 
thing of course which did not disturb their 
general good understanding, nor cancel what 
she owed them; although it might render 
brighter and more irresistible the first 
shame-faced, dubious, suspicion of having 
won in a few happy weeks the coveted first 
place in another heart. 

Fhemie soon understood the course of 
Bob's courtship. She obtained the little 
guidance her guesses required, on the day they 
made their marmalade, concocted according 
to the most authentic system pursued in the 
preparation of that well beloved national 
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preserve, wliioh by the way is cMefly attrac- 
tive experimentally, for Phemie Millar had 
once carried a pot to regale a poor invalid, and 
hearing it analysed and expounded by a nurse 
in waiting, as Hhe skins of oranges boiled 
among sugar,' while unable to dispute the 
assertion, had not wondered that the sickly 
appetite, which it was intended to tempt, 
had rejected the offered luxury with loath- 
ing on the strength of the description of 
its ingredients. The Millars set about 
this yearly duty deliberately. The punc- 
tiliously scrubbed kitchen table, was com- 
fortably established at a moderate distance 
from the fire, and supplied with plates and 
knives for the younger assistants, whose 
department of chip cutting is the most 
laborious and irksome portion of the process, 
only relieved by the skill demanded and 
the honour gained, in the issue of piles of 
unbroken hair like parings of the golden 
peel. The most responsible person concerned 
in the undertaking, superintends the weigh- 
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ing out of the sugar and pulp, and the 
boiling of the whole mass into a proper 
consistency; the entire operation generally 
engrossing several hours. Like any other 
social voluntary masterpiece of industry, 
Marmalade making in large, hospitable, 
homely households is a female family treat, 
in which, small forbidden fingers would fain 
take part, so seasoning its different stages there 
is much gossip, or now and then sheltered by 
the general bustle, a particular piece of con- 
confidence imparted. Jeannie, tired of what 
she had first regarded with enthusiasm, Mrs. 
Millar still up-stairs with Colin, Katie at 
her culinary rites in the background, Phemie 
and Maggie Keith cut and cut, and waxed 
more and more intimate, and as they were 
compelled to keep their eyes upon their 
work, were spared a large amount of con- 
fusion- 
Bob Millar had pointedly associated him- 
self with pleasant, accessible, Maggie Keith, 
from the first week of his stay at Wick. The 
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same unavoidable propinquity had acted 
upon them with a more crowning result 
than that which had threatened serious 
consequences to Mel Farquharson and Phe- 
mie. Then, Niel had returned and with 
some personal consciousness had attempted 
to lessen the constant and ominous combina- 
tion of Bob Millar and his cousin. Bob, 
obstinate in imbibing and retaining a strong 
prejudice against Niel Farquharson, had 
violently resented his interference, and per- 
haps attributing it to a cause totally diflterent 
from the real one, drove headlong into the 
thick set hedge of a proposal. Mr,. Farqu- 
harson on his niece's behalf, accepted it 
conditionally; but after Bob's recal, and 
re-establishment at Craiginch, doubting with 
reason whether he would have sufficient 
sincerity and true courage to confess his 
position to his father, Mr. Farquharson 
conceived it a point of honour, himself to 
inform Mr. Millar of the fact. Maggie, 
although mortified and grieved, had neither 
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been surprised, nor very much offended, 
by the Millars' cold reception of the dis- 
closure. Bob might have done better, 
and she was an absolute stranger to them 
with only the small portion which her 
uncle's Highland pride and liberality pro- 
mised to bestow along with her hand. The 
news so dear to her, could scarcely be other- 
wise than a disagreeable surprise to them, 
and when they began to testify a little 
magnanimity, Maggie never dreamt of being 
anything but placable, and forgiving, and 
humble, as she had been in the former 
relations of her life. 

Phemie Millar's first slight disparagement 
of Maggie Keith rapidly vanished, under a 
quick assurance of her natural, sterling, 
loveable qualities, which soon led to a com- 
panionship between them nearly as close 
and happy and more equal than that which 
subsisted between Phemie and Jeannie. 
Although Maggie Keith proved the most 
unassuming and easily pleased of guests, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Millar would not be mollified 
beyond a show of due civility, the latter 
persisting in regarding Maggie Keith as a 
hypocrite and spy of the Jesuit species, 
their natural enemy, of whose arts Phemie 
was a wilfully deluded victim, and whose 
presence in her household was to its heads 
a prolonged penance. Isabella would see 
nothing to approve of in Maggie ; George 
Cunningham soon tired of noticing par- 
ticularly, "a comely girl of no particular 
style,'' but these continued, unfavourable 
reports had little power in checking the 
growth of mutual kindness between the 
yoimger members of the family thus brought 
together and partly isolated from the others. 
Colin and Jeannie were amusing them- 
selves constructing a large folding screen, 
whose frame work was pasted over with 
engravings of the utmost variety of subject 
and merit, the whole to form an entertain- 
ing, artistic patchwork, a monument of their 
industry. Maggie Keith was an indefatig- 
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able assistant in their labour, but not even 
her valuable contribution to Colin's diversions 
went far with Mrs. Millar, unless to do her 
harm, for she ingeniously twisted it into 
new grounds of accusation against its author. 

Maggie Keith was also a proficient in 
what is now the north country art of fine 
fancy knitting, and Phemie delighted to 
study the lace-like texture and varied 
graceful patterns of her creation. Maggie 
finished a large and beautiful shawl and 
ventured to propose it as a gift to Mrs, 
George Cunningham. Isabella accepted it, 
and acknowledged the trouble it must have 
cost, but took care at the same time that 
Maggie Keith should be completely aware 
of how little she stood in need of the oflfer- 
ing, from her previous ample supply of 
velvet and lace visites — a more expensive 
and elegant finish to a walking or evening 
dress. 

" I will knit another for you, Phemie, if 
you will allow me," observed Maggie, rather 
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ashamed of her supernumerary present; or 
I will teach you all my stitches — that is, if 
you think it worth while to learn such 
things.^' 

" Of course I do ; they will be a great 
acquisition and credentials to all the working 
ladies in Craiginch — they may serve to re- 
form my character." 

" You are not too clever for work ; you 
do not think yourself above it." 

" I dare say not. Who said so ? " 

" Oh ! nobody, only I know you make 
favourites of books, — ^as I do of our goats, 
and the little water-hens in Dougal's herring 
barrel." 

"Where is that? What queer place is 
that, Maggie ? " demanded Jeannie. 

" It is a loch, a wee, deep, solitary moor- 
land loch, which Phemie would say looked 
like an eye amongst the heather ; and it is 
named for a countryman, who, benighted 
returning from drinking at the clachau, 
made the small mistake hinted at." 

h2 
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" Like Tarn O'Shanter, looking into the 
Kirk Allowa," observed Bob, joining in the 
conversation. 

^^ But, Bob, he saw the witches — ^he did 
not merely fancy them." 

"Who told you that, Phemie? I think 
the only real parts of the road, after he left 
souter Johnny, were ' where Mungo^s Mither 
hanged hersell,' and where ^Hunters found 
the murdered bairn." 

"At least these were gruesomely distinct." 

" Bob and Phemie, you want to put every 
body off their sleep to night. There is a 
bridge on Camielaw, which they call the 
^ cow's brig, ' although not a beast on the 
farm ever crosses it." 

" My name 's not Andrew, but I've a 
brother who answers to Jock." 

"Hold your tongue, Bob, until I tell 
Maggie about ^ Cock my lane ' and ^ sprout- 
lin Jenny.' ^ Cock my lane' is the old 
public house a mile along the bents 
which the men had to pass to reach the nets, 
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when Mamma was young and ^sproutlin 
Jenny ' is the bonnie dropping well running 
down the fece of the rock near the * Mine 
tail.'" 

^^I want to tell you, Phemie." Maggie 
Keith observed a few minutes afterwards, * 
when chance had dispersed the rest of the 
speakers. " I want to tell you, that although 
I think you are very clever, and Niel thought 
so too, I can credit that you do not look 
down on small folk or small things." 

" I don't mean to admit that I am clever, 
Maggie, because you know that would be 
barefaced, and I am sure you may see many ' 
a time, that I am slow enough, but if caring 
for reading entitles me to speak in this cause, 
I declare that it is very wrong and almost 
cruel for people to take it for granted that, 
because women are intellectually inclined, 
they are rendered unfit for plain duties. It 
is a mischievous fancy sometimes maliciously 
insisted upon. Mrs. Mackay did not mean 
to flatter me, when she said that her Mary 
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could read a little Italian, just to enable her 
to understand her finest songs, but ^Phemie 
Millar discussed the topics of the day like a 
man.' I had no business to do that, but to 
behave like a woman ; and I recollected that 
impertinent song about ^chattering of poor 
laws and tithes,' and my cheeks were ready to 
bom at the insult ; there may be ^charming 
women' in the world, but no one has a right 
to class people in masses, and when clever 
men join in the tirade and deliberately write 
down title or power to pursue knowledge, 
mocking at us as fantastic blue stockings, 
(how I hate that word although I do not 
deserve it any more than the man in the 
moon !) when clever men sneer at us, in my 
eyes their conduct is the height of meanness. 
But perhaps you are now laughing in your 
sleeve, Maggie, and instancing me in your 
mind as a crying instancp of elaborate useless- 
ness. Cause and effect are constantly con- 
founded in this world. I am sure the sub- 
stance of the proverb ^give a dog an ill 
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name and hang him,' has half my sins 
against domestic economy to accoimt for. 
Mamma never mistrusted or gave up any of 
the others, only me. I am certain, true 
knowledge does not disqualify us for the 
lowest home vocation to which we may be 
called." 

" You are not proud or vain, Phemie ; I 
don't believe you would fancy yourself dis- 
graced by any menial occupation, if you con- 
sidered it required at your hands." 

" Not only I would not, but few sensible 
girls would; I am clear upon that point. 
We are not so foolish, we are not so sinful ; 
we are like the peer who took off his hat to 
the poor boy, whom the rich tailor browbeat. 
We may, now and then, have more tempta- 
tions and difficulties to contend with than 
other women, but we have the heart and 
will to be the best housekeepers and semp- 
stresses in the kingdom, not neglecting or 
alighting the least feminine interest." 

"I am convinced, Phemie, quite con- 
vinced." 
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Another afternoon they were all busy- 
about the screen; Bob too was there, 
making a mess with the pot of batter and 
not altogether escaping being called to order. 

^' Bob, Bob, you have spoilt my flower- 
girl ! It is very provoking ; look, Maggie, it 
is sticky on both sides." 

" Never mind, Jeannie, wipe it ; see, it is 
no worse." 

" Bob is so tiresome ; I wonder what he 
will grow to, when he gets every thing his 
own way !" 

Bob winced, as he always did, at the faint- 
est allusion to his engagement; it was 
Maggie Keith who looked pleased as well 
as ashamed. 

" You would be better employed. Bob, 
helping to clip out this three-decker ; but I 
would not trust you, you would cut off her 
masts to a certainty. Will you just take the 
scissors. Miss Keith, and finish her, my hand 
is shaking ? If she were a wooden model, 
you would like to rig her through, Bob." 
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" Bather to man and sail her full size," 
Bob responded shortly. 

Phemie observed, lightly, " You speak as 
if you had once set your heart on a sailor's 
berth and been cruelly thwarted; and yet 
neither you nor Colin for a wonder did so." 

" No, a ship's deck is as irksome as the 
rest of it," Bob exclaimed impetuously. 

Phemie stole a glance at Maggie Keith, 
but she did not perceive discourtesy in Bob's 
hasty phrase. 

" Phemie Millar, you have played yourself 
this live long day ; come and hold these cuts 
of worsted for me," summoned Mrs. Millar, 
from the opposite comer of the room. Phemie 
moved rather slowly, in obedience to her 
mother's demand, as it boded standing stock 
still, holding out her arms in a constrained 
posture, and hearing simdry lectures for the 
next hour. 

^' May I assist you, Mrs. Millar," volun- 
teered Maggie, colouring in her willingness ; 
" Phemie is still busy cutting out, and I 
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have no more prints to fasten upon the 
screen," 

Mrs. Millar nnrelaxingly waved off the 
gentle offer — " Thank you, no, Miss Keith, 
the worsted is to send to Leslie Buttercase 
for Phemie's stockings, and it is the least 
she can do to help to wind it. When I was 
her age, I would not have worn a stocking if 
I had not worked every inch of it." 

"Phemie," Mrs Millar continued, in her 
emphatic under-tone, when she had got pos- 
session of her daughter's ear; "of course you 
should be attentive to visitors; but it would 
be wiser-like to think of studying my comfort 
sometimes, than to be for ever running after 
or sitting beside that forward piece! " 

" Oh, mamma, Maggie Keith is not 
forward." 

" You'll allow me to judge for myself, 

Phemie. I would like to see her get roimd 

-me with that gape of a laugh. I do believe 

she is trying to carry on with Colin, in case 

there should be trouble with Bob yet, I'm 
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glad to see, that in spite of what has come 
and gone, she has but a slippery hold of 
him." 

^^ Oh, mamma, mamma !" Phemie pro- 
tested most indignantly ; but unable to re- 
frain from bursting into a fit of laughter — 
"A laddie like Colin?" 

" Will you speak low, Phemie, if it's 
possible for you to behave with discretion, 
Colin's out of his jackets, and that *is enough 
for a light-headed fool of a woman, but not 
so much of a fool, Phemie, that she would 
not buy you at one end of the town and sell 
you at the other." 

At last Phemie was released and permitted 
to rejoin the group round the table in the 
window. Bob was still in the vicinity, 
although not deigning to give his com- 
panions the benefit of his advice in their 
consultations. 

" It is over, Phemie, was'nt it very bad," 
whispered Jeamiie. 

" Ifo, I always expect things to be more 
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fatiguing aad monotonous than they really 



are." 



" If that is your experience, you are par- 
ticularly well off." 

" You are a grumbler, Bob. Now I think 
a man who has plenty to eat and drink 
is well off. Don't you agree with me, Miss 
Keith?" 

Maggie smiled and shook her head, nearly 
as dubiously as Phemie, at Colin's easy 
philosophy ; however, she acquiesced so far. 

"There are great trials in this world, but 
many comforts and pleasures ; more than we 
deserve." 

Bob was not disarmed by the meekness 
of the sentiment. " Pleasures," he repeated, 
" yes, for fortune's favourites, a man must be 
at liberty, not hampered and trodden down to 
taste them." , He stopped abruptly. 

Phemie was vexed with the argument he 
had started. 

" Have you been singing *I'm afloat,' Bob, 
or dreaming of * Ealph the rover? ' " 
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She rallied him, trying to turn his words 
into jest. 

*^ Answer me this, Phemie — Is it your 
opinion that the caterans and smugglers, long 
ago, whom we league together now to render 
utterly contemptible and absurd, the ^ Paul 
Jones and Eob Eoys ^ were rendered outcasts 
by the spur pricks of shallow, tyrannical 
laws, or by an inherent madness for license, 
sooner than slavery? " 

Phemie could not trifle with a grave 
question. 

" I cannot tell, the soul like the body is 
fearfdUy and wonderfully made. Swift re- 
corded its " bottomless blackness." 

" Bottomless blackness." These were his 
words. I know little of the Dean; I am 
an ignorant as well as a lazy lout, but I sup- 
pose he was a man as well as a dweller in 
LiUiput." 

^^80 he was, they say. Bob, a fearftilly 
tried and sadly erring man." 

"At once checked and goaded,, ^hidden 
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and dang/ and blundering at every step 
into fresh mistakes," Bob arrested himself 
anew with moistened forehead and set 
mouth. 

Maggie Keith looked up; but no, they 
were idle words forcibly expressed ; because 
in BoVs employment every thing took the 
mould of strength ; so she contented herself 
with the quiet suggestion, that " duty and 
duty alone was equivalent to happiness." 

" I think that assertion may lead to error," 
Phemie ejaculated eagerly. "Many good 
people assert, that to regard happiness in this 
world as ours by promise, I mean as we 
would view the heavenly inheritance, lowers 
our Christianity." 

" What in the name of wonder do you 
propose to yourself here then, as encourage- 
ment or reward for the sacrifices, that each 
man is so ready to require from his neigh- 
bour?" 

"Not happiness on earth. Bob, * blessed 
ness,* what the old divines loved to dis- 
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tinguish and dwell upon; the gall of the 
tribulation, the dust of the conflict." 

^'Tou are so lassieish, Phemie, so fond of 
sporting grand doctrines which no one but 
yourself can comprehend," 

Phemie was hurt, but she endeavoured to 
make her meaning plainer. 

*^ Happiness —after all tiie word happiness 
is often misapplied; it is not the Providential 
distribution of health or sickness, prosperity 
or adversity, in which the just and unjust in 
this life share alike; nor that buoyancy of 
temper which, although a great boon, may be 
a mere physical effect. If we thought of it 
as peace of mind." Phemie paused, but 
added, sadly, "No, not even peace of mind — 
the best men and women have not always 
commanded it." 

Phemie was almost wholly wrong, peace 
which has been termed ^perfect,' gladness,^ 
^the merry spirit which doeth good,' has 
even in the most hostile periods been a very 
frequent possession of the upright. Phemie 
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argued upon the exception, not upon the rule, 
like many another pure young heart, with 
few defined sorrows of its own, the dark 
mystic exception so sad and solemn in reality 
had in the ideal a strong charm and obstinate 
prominence. 

Bob reiterated scomftdly. 

"You don't seem to feel your grgund, 
Phemie. I advise you to stick to what you 
understand." 

" But I do understand it, I hope : " Phe- 
mie defended herself, almost with tears in 
her eyes, " aad so does Maggie Keith." 

Maggie made but a doubtftJ return to the 
compliment. "Perhaps we would all be 
agreed, if we ftdly explained ourselves." 

Phemie was dissatisfied with this time- 
serving testimony, and her pettishness got 
the better of her delicacy, and induced her 
to revenge herself with what was Jeannie's 
resource. 

" At least, I see " she said vaguely aad 
foolishly " somebody will not dispute what 
somebody says, however hard it may be." 
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Phemie was punished for her unfair wea- 
pon the moment after she wielded it. She 
was as aflGronted as either of the two, against 
whom it was rashly levelled ; and she had 
taken the most certain means to conclude the 
conversation, for Bob only remained to utter 
a last word. 

" Well, Phemie, keep your principle : you 
are a rare woman, if you can act upon it." 
Followed, in his retreat, by Jeannie's aggra- 
vating shrill voice, quoting, with unbearable 
appropriateness — 

"Ochone for somebody, 
hey for somebody, 

I would wake a winter's night 
For the sake of somebody." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Here, when art was still religion, with a simple re- 
verent heart, 

Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist 
of art ; 

JSmiffravit is the inscription on the tombstone, where 
he lies ; 

Dead, he is not ; but departed, for the artist never 
dies. 

Not thy councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the 

world's regard ; ' 

But thy Painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy 

cobbler bard. 
Thus, Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far 

away. 
As he paced thy streets and courtyards, sang in 

thought his careless lay," 

W. H. LONGFELLOW. 

Phemie was a great reader of newspapers, 
parliamentary speeches, police reports, and 
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all. The post came in at Craiginch about 
breakfast time. Mr. Millar sent for his 
letters, discussed his newspapers silently 
along with tea and rizzered kaddie and then 
handed it down to Phemie, an injudicious 
preference, against which Mrs. Millar de- 
poned. " Mr. Millar, it would be wiser to 
order her to her seam." Phemie then issued 
scraps and snatches for such an audience as 
she could collect around her. 

One morning Phemie was very much 
elated by an unexpected discovery. "Mamma, 
Bob, Jeanie, listen, listen I Papa, did you see 
it? Two of Patrick Hay's pictures in the 
exhibition, and highly praised too. No. 43, 
and No. 104. Patrick Hay, a young artist 
of great promise. What will Christopher 
and Bob's Mend say to that ? " 

Phemie had been studying one of the 
spring reports of the exhibition of paintings 
in the royal institution, Edinburgh, looking 
over its columns, with an enquiring, but 
scarcely expectant glance, when the an- 
nouncement met her eye. 
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The scenery of "the kingdom" is some- 
what tame and bare, and yet that sense of 
the beautiful which awakes in a poet's brain, 
but requires mechanical art to interpret it to 
the gazing public, has abounded within its 
borders. No other Scottish district, not 
Perth with its lochs and mountains, its 
richness wedded to sublimity, not the water 
girt wilds of the west, with green Morven, 
and thunder haunted Knapdale, and for- 
saken Appin; not the "banks and braes o' 
bonny Doon," nor the shaws of the sillar 
Tweed, sweeping past the last restirig-plaoe 
of its great minstrel, have supplied so many 
painters to Scotland, as "the quiet Fifan 
valleys." . 

The bleak little parish of Cults saw the 
dawning humour of Wilkie, the writer 
ridden county town presented Charles Lees, 
and from the more congenial shadow of the 
old grey Abbey of Dunfermline, strode Noel. 

The Hays belonged to that order of the 
natives of Craiginch of whom Phemie 
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Millar knew least, and yet ske had aoquaint- 
aii,oes among them also. Mrs. Hay had a 
large family besides the prospering young 
artist, and another of her wild boys had been 
guilty of heading a band of associates in 
climbing the walls of the Millars' new house 
when it was building, swinging upon the 
planks and mislaying the workmen's tools ; 
and Mrs. Hay, having ascertained his delin- 
quencies, had called to apologize for her uji- 
ruly offspring, and to escape all individual 
blame in the transaction; had begged Mr. 
Millar " to catch him and thrash him within 
an inch of his life," a commission certainly 
more easily given than executed, as the boy 
was strong and active, as only sea-coast boys 
can be. 

The Hays were what they held a little 
above the common ; that is, Christopher 
worked for himself and had a fair business, 
and the room in which Phemie now stood 
had a brilliant carpet and hearth rug, a 
mahogany table, and white starched half 

i3 
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window blind. It was only used on great 
occasions, so that although it had been in 
existence half-a-dozen years, every article it 
contained still retained its youthful colouring. 
Mrs. Hay thought Miss Millar must be ad- 
miring her fine trays poised above the chim- 
ney piece, while in reality Phemie was only 
longing to examine some slight sketches of 
Patrick^s, displayed there. 

Christopher had the reputation of being a 
shrewd as well as honest man, but his 
sagacity was of the Burleigh cast, vindicated 
by a slow shake of the head or a twinkle of 
his heavy eyelid, for he was one of the quietest 
men in Craiginch. Phemie was inclined to 
suppose that Mrs. Hay had talked him dumb, 
for she was what can only be described as a 
long tongued wife ; not without many good 
qualities, but in whose hands it was a trial* 
to faU, and out of whose confidences it was 
no easy matter to extricate oneself. 

Phemie had heedlessly braved the danger, 
and must pay the sure penalty. There was 
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a story that Mrs. Hay^s free tongue had 
achieved a very decided advantage during 
Christopher^s courtship, which a more 
guarded instrument might not have com- 
passed. He had delayed coming to the 
point in his wooing ; and as Mrs. Hay was 
binding her father^s shoes and entertaining 
her sluggish lover, among her overflow of 
gossip, she slyly dropped — 

" Do ye ken what my sister Mary ca^s ye, 
Christopher?" 

" Eh, no ! " 

*^A daidlin body." 

Christopher was piqued by the insinua- 
tion, and rendered it void by proposing on 
the spot. 

Christopher Hay had not been altogether 
satisfied by his eldest son's singular choice of a 
profession, he would rather have had him 
knocking together casks and tubs according 
to Mr. Millar's recommendation ; neither had 
Mr. Hay given a hearty consent. A painter's 
vocation has very few charms to the humbler 
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meiabers of the community, and yet this 
fact must proceed from the profession being 
uncommon in this country, and from a con- 
viction of the smaUness of its gains, for 
painting is not dependant upon educated 
connoisseurs for a sense of its value, as music 
has natural charms for savage ears, so the 
sister art should have equal attractions for 
untutored eyes, and until they become dark 
to the feir creation, none dare deny that its 
power is actual and great. 

The Hays had long been reconciled to 
'what they had once thought a boyish whim, 
and Christopher himself had admitted, that 
*^ although he kent nothing about scarts, 
there might be something in them." Mrs. 
Hay exceeded him immeasurably, and was 
very vain of her gentleman son. She was 
boasting to Phemie, at this very moment, 
what a grand gentleman Pate had become, 
and how he sat at the table, with " the rale 
baurnet," for whom he was working, and 
got fifty pounds down for a bit square picture 
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no bigger thaa her handkerchief, and he had 
written her a letter, if she had only bidden 
longer she wad hae gotten't to read. Pate 
conld write as well as he could do everything 
else ; he was aye by common, and he was 
conun' to see them : an' he had spurt what 
they were gawn to mak o' that ne'er de weel 
Tarn, an' wanted him across to the bean 
Edinbro' academies ; but Tam was another 
stamp, he would do the best maisters no 
credit, an' he had sent a muckle printed 
bible an' a pound o' tea to his granny, he 
was a mindfii' laddie; miudfu' as weel as 
thrang." 

Phemie waH glad to obtain such an incon- 
trovertible witness to Patrick Hay's head 
not being quite turned, nor his heart ejected 
from its right place, for she had heard, but 
was obstinate in refusing to believe it, that he 
was as vain as his mother could be for him, 
and that he was ashamed of his low but honest 
extraction, and kept away from Craiginch on 
that account. 
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Not a week afterwards, Jeannie came 
laughing to Phemie, to tell her that Mrs. Hay 
had called her across the street, to bid her 
mention to Miss Phemie, that she had 
received * mair word ' from Patrick, and 
he was to be in Craiginch " to bide a day or 
twa, to-morrow." 

" The impudent wife," Phemie protested 
vehemently, ^^ what do I care for her son's 
arrival, although I took notice of the praise 
of his paintings, there is no saying what 
nonsense she may put into his head ; but no, 
he is too clever for that." 

Phemie was mistaken, clever heads are 
sometimes as light as their neighbours. 

*^A prophet has no honour in his own 
coimtry," but in spite of the adage, Patrick 
Hay's visit to Craiginch, which his mother 
took care to proclaim far and near, excited 
suflBcient attention, whether from admirers or 
detractors. He was a light in his birth- 
place, although some might depress him to 
the level of a gas lamp, while others elevated 
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him to the sphere of a star, the " red plane, 
Mars," from which " a hero's (armour) 
gleams," and Phemie soon forgot her momen- 
tary maidenly pride, to watch and weary 
in her turn, for a glimpse of the young 
painter, who might live to be a Eamsey or 
an Allan. 

Phemie was not fortunate, Jeannie saw 
him again and again, and Mary Mackay 
and Janet Hunter actually sat in his com- 
pany before he crossed her yision. Jeannie 
declared he was very Uke Harry Hunter, 
which Phemie could not credit, because 
that dream had long vanjshed, and even in 
its height, Harry was not the beau ideal of 
a painter. Phemie had cherished a confused 
fancy of a dark Italianized cast of coun- 
tenance, without pausing to consult Mrs. 
Hay's red hair, which, to be sure, she wore 
generally in curl papers, or the original hue 
of Christopher's scanty, grey sprinkled 
locks; but overturning all such imagina- 
tions, Jeannie was right. Patrick Hay bore 
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a considerable resemblance to Harry Hunter, 
he was Uttle, slight, fair, but his not very 
regular features were softened and refined 
by feminine, not eflteminate traits, (Coleridge 
has charged us to mind the difference be- 
tween these similarly derived words), and 
Patrick Hay's blue eyes were soft as well 
as bright, and wonderfully deep. He, too, 
was foppish in his dress, sporting the per- 
fection of polish on his boots, and tie in 
his cravat ; but what in Harry Hunter was 
the smooth exterior of a hard and selfish 
nature, in Patrick Hay was the exuberance 
of a gracious temperament, the surplus 
and refuse of a keen appreciation, an ex- 
quisite enjoyment of all that was fair and 
pleasing, as well as pure and lofty in the 
broad creation. 

Mary Mackay said "he was quite like 
a gentleman," which made Phemie Millar 
maintain a little hotly, " that he ought to 
be a great deal more." 

" I have dealt with Christopher for many 
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a day, I suppose I must invite that puppy 
of his to dinner. George Cunningham will 
come, I need not attempt to take the 
minister from his books, but the doctor is 
always ready, and I owe Mackay pot luck— 
I suppose those will be sufficient." 

Although Mr. Millar was inclined to cry 
down Patrick Hay, he did not like to be 
behind others, in paying him the compliment 
of entertaining him; besides, Mr. Millar 
was moderately addicted to discovering 
excuses for male dinners, and for sitting 
king of a company to which, in his younger 
days, he did not fairly belong, and enjoying 
the luxuries and eleganciel of his table, the 
fruits of his industry. Mrs. Millar made no 
objection, and Phemie was delighted. 

Phemie did think when Patrick Hay 
made his entry, how oddly Christopher 
would have felt, had he been compelled to 
put on his blue coat, and take his place 
among such guests, and what satisfaction 
Mrs. Hay must have had, in Patrick's fine, 
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as well as spotless linens, and cambric 
handkeroliief; but he did justice to the 
lucky silver fork finish of his education, 
under the eye of "a rale baumet," and 
shewed no consciousness of any discrepancies 
in his position. 

In the old kindly system of parish schools, 
Bob Millar and Patrick Hay, as well as every 
boy in Craiginch, had been early acquaint- 
ances; but Bob had little sociality in his 
nature to strengthen the tie. 

George Cunningham admired art and 
artists, but he would not exert himself in 
company, so that Patrick Hay, as a stranger 
and from incliifetion, fell to be matched 
singly against the elderly gentlemen of the 
party; the legitimate leaders of the con- 
versation. 

Mr. Millar remarked afterwards, "that sure 
enough itwas AnniePeebles' son that usurped 
so much of their notice over the wine glasses ; 
he remembered when he was a lad, that they 
never named her by another title than Annie 
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Bell, for the whole side of the street rung 
with her clavers, many a hearty cuff had she 
given him for making use of the nickname. 
It would have been long or their douce Mend 
Christopher had bragged and blawed like you 
swankie, of his engagement to shoot with 
Colonel Pringle, or his introduction to the 
Duke ; they might tell him what they liked 
to the contrary, but there was no great 
ballast in yon comer." 

Phemie thought her father was unfair 
in his strictures* l^atrick Hay had been 
drawn out to converse, and to compare the 
fullness of the heart, from which the mouth 
speaketh; the rapid succe^ion of ideas; the 
flow of well chosen words, delivered in pleasant 
mellowed tones, with Mrs. Hay's loud repeti- 
tion of a petty piece of town gossip or family 
disaster, was less than just. Then, although 
her father was honourably entertaining him, 
and marking his estimation of his rising 
grade in society, there was a species of patron- 
age in the wealthy fish curer's air, which the 
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young artist might have been above refusing 
to swallow, but which tended to provoke a 
defensive policy. 

When Patrick Hay found his way to the 
drawing-room, he as unavoidably fell into a 
seat next Phemie Millar. Maggie Keith had 
little to address to strangers and ought to 
have been Bob's property. Jeannie, in a 
paxty, was yet in the dubious obscurity of a 
school girl ; and he would have been a bold 
man, who would have supposed himself 
capable of enlisting Mrs. Millar in his in- 
terest, while that tray of tea-cups was before 
her. 

Phemie had a little consciousness of Mr. 
Hay's abuse of her neighbourly politeness 
to overcome ; but notwithstanding, she was 
in a glow of desire to hear Patrick Hay 
speak of his calling, and he was not in- 
tractable ; he followed her guidance and sub- 
mitted to discuss his very pictures in the 
exhibition with an easy willingness, a merry 
denial of all fitness to judge them, which 
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Phemie thought something far removed from 
the HttLeness of deep-seated egotism. 

He had spent some months in Borne, and of 
the two studies which had found places in the 
exhibition catalogue, one was Caius Gracchus, 
alone by the Tiber, sternly meditating upon 
his brother's fate. The spirit and severe 
simplicity of the work had been commended, 
but No. 124 showed a far diflterent influence. 
Phemie must thank him for his tribute to 
early associations, his lively but delicate 
illustration of that perfect ballad, which 
the east of Fife claims as her own, the true- 
hearted young matron " sitting sae mourn- 
fully by a neighbour's door," and coming 
fast up their very narrow, old fashioned, sea- 
flavoured, street of Craiginch — " Her Jamie's 
ghaist ; for himsel' it could na be." 

^ Patrick Hay denied any claim to her grati- 
tude, but he thought her an enthusiastic as 
well as clever critic. Perhaps he wished her 
complexion warmer and her profile more 
delicate ; but he loved black brows, and he 
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noticed that her black mit could not conceal 
a finely moulded little hand; and she had 
assumed the office of conreying to his 
mother the tidings of his success : " the 
generous, kind-hearted, lassie." Although 
if they had ever met before, it must have 
been when he was little better than a ragged 
laddie, and she, in comparison, a daintily 
reared little girl, for whose notice he durst 
not have.* minted.' 

Patrick Hay grew yet more animated, as 
from his own limited efforts he passed on to 
discuss the general features of his art to his 
eager auditor. 

Phemie had thought of painters with a 
sort of vague sentimentality, but as Pate 
Hay alluded to their struggles, their patient 
protracted labour, their faith in themselves, 
their constant devotion to their art as a 
passion which has sometimes betrayed them 
into wild, spiritual idolatry, she could com- 
prehend its lofty moral, its strong light and 
shade, as well as its picturesqueness. 
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Phemie ceased to fancy the painter in his 
peaceful studio, bending contentedly oyer 
his easel, in an occupation as gentle as the 
hreathings of the joyous science; she thought 
almost solenmly of a haggard man, locked 
into a prison chamber and refusing rest aud 
refreshment, until his weary hand relieved 
his burning brain, or like Bernard PaUssy, 
madly robbing his starving children of their 
food, and tearing up the planks of his floor, 
as his last desperate fuel, that he might 
attain to the secret, that had so long baffled 
and bHghted his career. 

Patrick Hay's character, like Phemie 
Millar's, involved extreme contrasts; in his 
case they were not displayed in alternate 
flashes, they rather formed distinct and 
different phases of mind, one of which was 
inclosed, and almost concealed by the other. 
The outward show was that of a disposition 
full of constitutional buoyancy, with traits 
of generosity, and a peculiar grace of ex- 
pression, tinged with affectation. Perhaps 

k2 
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it was from this affectation acting fitfully 
and contradictorily^ that a skilful reader of 
human nature, a bosom friend, or a soul 
his fellow, could guess the full measure of 
manhood which lurked raw and immature 
under the open brow and smiling lip. 

He was as proud of Leonardo da Vinci's 
being a renowned engineer and mathema- 
tician, as of Michael Angelo's casting aside 
sonnets of as stately a harmony as the dome 
of St Petex?s. He had lately crossed the 
channel in the first horrors of the ghost of a 
peril, to be an eye-witness to what he might 
hare many opportunities of inspecting, bona 
fide barricades, ^d blouse clad murdered 
men. Phemie doubted that he would have 
been tempted to find some excuse for Fuseli's 
rerolting experiments, because experiments 
were his own special weakness. 

Phemie Millar had heard that Patrick 
Hay, as an artist, did not condescend to the 
remuneratire but prosaic branch of portrait 
painting. If so, he could make graceful 
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exceptions, for he told her that he was to 
return to Craiginch in summer, with an 
array of pencils and brushes, that durii^ a 
holiday respite, he might do justice to her 
minister, who was to receire his fiill length 
likeness, as a mark of the creditable respect 
of the heads of his congregation, and he 
added jokingly, if she too chose to have hers, 
by bespeaking his powers, she mightjjdepend 
in common gratitude upon his putting his 
best foot foremost, although it wotild be 
another Mona Lisa case, where he could 
only hope to give a faint indication of what 
was untransferable. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

" Yestreen when to the stented Btring 
The dance gaed through the lichtit ha'. " 

BUBirs. 

" I downa look on bank or brae, 
I downa greet where a' are gay ; 
But, oh ! my heart will break wi' wae. 
Gin Donald cease to lo'e me. 
Hey Donald ! Howe Donald ! 
Think upon your row, Donald ! 
Mind the heathery knowe, Donald, 
Whar ye vowed to lo'e me." 

TAlOrAHILL. 

Jeannie Millae was concluding her last 
season with Mr, Christison, the respectable 
old dancing master, who had managed to 
pick up the new steps, and to give Craiginch 
an annual benefit for many years. 
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The Millars had long furnished him with 
pupils and countenanced his ball, and 
Jeannie's was not the only susceptible pulse 
that quickened at its approach. Mrs. Millar 
on this recurrence of the dancing school 
ball, as Colin did not accompany them, ex- 
cused herself from patronising Mr. Christison 
and the Town-hall, and committed Jeannie, 
Phemie, and Miss Keith to the care of 
Isabella, on her first public appearance as a 
matron. 

In Craiginch, meetings of young people, 
notwithstanding the Hunters, occurred only 
at considerable intervals. Gaiety of this 
description visited Craiginch very moderately, 
so that Mary Mackay, and Janet Hunter, and 
Isabella, Bob, and Phemie Millar were wont 
to share willingly in their younger brothers 
and sisters' festival, their old obligations 
to Mr. Christison adding a sort of leal 
heartedness to their otherwise selfish support. 
Their preparations were simple enough, even 
the young ladies did not think it worth while 
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to wear their best evening dresses, and 
appeared in secondary gowns and bkok slip- 
pers. Fliemie Millar and Maggie Keith had 
nothing finer to night than dark silks, and 
put ivy leaves in the twist of their hair, lest 
they should be only too plain, a device which 
gave Phemie something of the air of a 
nymph, while it harmonised admirably with 
Miss Keith's brilliant colour. 

Not that the ball was, not that it ever 
could be, to the young ladies and gentlemen, 
what it was to the boys and girls. Phemie 
Millar was peculiarly sensitive to the sweets 
and sours of every scheme of pleasure, but she 
was not wild with delight, like Jeannie ; and 
even Jeannie's happiness was a little sobered 
this year, by budding consequence, pre- 
cocious airs of dignity, and qualms as to 
whether she was not too big to walk in pro- 
cession with the little girls, and dance with 
boys in jackets and cotton gloves ; but then 
her white muslin was so pretty, and when she 
got into the spirit of the dancing, she did not 
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care who was her partner, and she would go 
into the refreshment-room quite as decorously 
as the grown-up people — ^making one of them 
indeed. 

^^Are you going to-night, Bob?" his 
mother enquired, while Jeanniewas descant- 
ing during dinnner upon chalking her 
slippers. 

" Of course, Bob will go and bring home 
the girls," his father said, carelessly; "I 
may look in, just to see how often Jeannie 
has needed the fiddle-stick, but I cannot 
remain until eleven o'clock — ^is that your 
hour, Jeannie ?" 

"Twelve, Papa, it was half-past twelve 
last spring; the general dancing does not 
begin until ten ; " and Jeannie hastened 
to fetch the programme, while her father 
continued to teaze her upon providing her- 
self with a pocket, in order to bring him 
home a share of her treatment (the confec- 
tionery with which gallant admirers in 
fo^er days loaded the beUes of the evening 
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practice which has degenerated into the 
hands of juveniles). 

Bob sat with knitted brows, even in this 
matter, that was not of a straw's moment; — 
to be tutored and controlled, and before 
Maggie Keith, what did it signify ! that it 
was to send him abroad at her side — ^Bob's 
spirit chafed and revolted at compulsion, 
however it might favour his supposed views. 

Bob's difficulties were not imaginary, but 
he himself lent them their sharpest goad. 

In a dozen houses in Craiginch and its 
neighbourhood, the same early tea was taken 
on this twenty-fourth of March — ^the same 
riotous dressing plunged into, the same toil 
of mothers and nursery maids, with a like 
end of shining faces, unruly curls, and rest- 
less feet, the greatest proportion of the chief 
performers of the evening being ready as 
ridiculously early as Jeannie Millar. 

Three-fourths of the gentler sex passed 
through the hands of one precise, mannerly, 
sorely-tried hair-dresser, who pleaded a 
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thousand times — " Do stand still, Miss. 
You've a fine head of hair, Miss — a little bit 
this way, and you'll get off the chair and 
see how well it looks in just another minute, 
Miss!" 

The *Ship inn' supplied the chaise, 
which, as the night was rainy, conveyed in 
turn the impatient company. This pro- 
tracted method of transit rendered the 
period of one's arrival in the ball-room not 
exactly within one's choice, and led to some 
rivalry and bad feeling between different 
claimants for precedence. Mrs. George 
Cunningham regarded it as a decided liberty 
that she and her party Vere called for, in the 
seventh, instead of the sixth, journey to and 
fro of the popular vehicle ; when they did 
reach their destination, they found tier upon 
tier of full dressed ladies, and Mr. Christison 
in pumps, silk stockings, and white vest — 
having an eye to his orchestra, and bestow- 
ing a splendid bow to grace each fresh entry. 
Phemie always found it a difficult matter to 
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return this civility, and be waved to an 
elevated seat. 

The pupils being collected and marsballed 
in an adjoining room, with a flourish of 
music, the door of communication was thrown 
open, and two and two, hand in hand, — ^firom 
Jeannie very red and inclined to knit her 
brows, to little Jessie Blythe, one exulting 
smile looking out of an enormous sash bow — 
they marched in, tx) the admiring surprise of 
the audience promenading the room round 
and round, up and down, achieving crosses 
and diamonds, and eighth figures and all 
sorts of intricate and ingenious manoauvres. 

Then followed quadrille steps, polkas, 
walzes, hornpipes in gay succession, still 
no gentlemen, save a few punctual fathers 
had entered upon the scene, and little Jessie 
Blythe had slept soundly on her Papa's knee, 
and been wakened up and consoled with 
"a red bag of sweeties," and a solemn 
promise from Phemie Millar of the narrative 
of " the robbers of Clatto Den," the very 
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next tiine she came out to Caimielaw, before 
pennitting herself to be quietly wrapped up 
in half a dozen cloaks and shawls, and con- 
signed to her Mamma's lap in the dog*cart, 
ere the first young gentleman in white kids 
dropped disengagedly into the hall. 

But gradually a group collected round the 
door, laughing and whispering, and not to 
be dispersed by Mr. Christison's scrapes 
and bows. Patrick Hay's finehead, and Bob 
Millar's tall presence, bold but sullen, were 
conspicuous. 

In spite of the tact of Mr. Christison's 
arrangements, only a few fond Papas and 
Mammas relished the last elaborate fancy 
dances, the rest of the company talked aside, 
and wearied for the moment, when they 
should be at liberty to get up and walk 
about, or dance on their own account* The 
welcome period was introduced by a cessa- 
tion of the music, and a general lively 
adjournment to the ante-room, and the table, 
with refreshments, presided over by fet. 
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comfortable Mrs. Bishop, the proprietor of 
the ordinary cook and candy shop, in the 
High /Street of Craiginch. 

An agreeable amalgamation of the com- 
pany now took place, antocratical young men 
stooped to secure partners, and yawning 
young ladies recovered spirit and smiles. 
The two yoimg Blythes escorted Phemie 
Millar and Maggie Keith; Isabella never 
forgetting her accession to matronly honours, 
walked first in state, with the oldest married 
man in the room. 

Bob was handing cofltee to Janet Hunter, 
cutting cake for Mary Mackay, and when 
Isabella, with her ancient friend, opened the 
ball in the second part of the entertainment. 
Bob still followed with Janet Hunter. Mr. 
Millar had not left the room, and he came 
up and whispered to Phemie — 

" Is this your new fangled mode of court- 
ship, Phemie, where a fellow never looks 
near his sweet-heart, — ^nay, flatters another 
lassie before her face ! " 
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He stared again, first at Bob, and then 
at Maggie Keith, patiently enduring his 
desertion, and muttered to himself — as if 
he had come to a sudden and important 
conclusion — " She is a great deal too good 
for him, that's plain ! " 

Phemie had wondered rather, whether 
Patrick Hay would pay her any attentions 
to-night — had been dubious whether such a 
proceeding would be desirable before all 
Craiginch :, but Patrick Hay had dissolved 
her scruples, by devoting himself to Jeannie. 
They two formed the gayest couple in the 
room; and Jeannie, be sure, sunk his de- 
bateable rank to the bottom of the sea, and 
gifted him with her whole heart, without 
reservation or delay. 

Phemie soon ceased to think of herself, or 
to care, as at the Hunters on an evening 
long ago, whether she remained sitting or 
not; and so her hand was in tolerable 
request, — for the young men in Craiginch 
began to discover how fast Phemie Millar 
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was out-growing her plainness and oddity — 
piquant and entertaining she had always 
been. 

Fhemie was engaged watching Bob and 
Maggie Keith, she might also have danced 
almost every set, for there was considerable 
curiosity among the young men present, to 
form private opinions of Bob Millar's choice, 
and introductions were very practicable, only 
the proper partner was not forthcoming; 
Bob did approach at last, and take Maggie 
away on his arm, but it was only to go 
through a reel — a dance which precluded all 
conversation between them, and chanced to 
leave them at last with a change of partners. 

It was very little matter that Bob did 
not choose to pay his devoirs before a crowd 
of curious lookers on ; many men try thus 
to blindfold the world from a principle of 
pride and delicacy, or to escape scandal, but 
Phemie wished her father had not been a 
witness to the proceeding in the present 
case, she was impatient for his going as he 
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had proposed, but there he stood erect and 
observant, privHy toming again and again 
to Maggie Keith, with her constant smile 
and disturbed and irresolute glance, and then 
he made a quick step forward, and startled 
Maggie by saying in his kindest and frankest 
manner, " Come, Miss Keith, and we will 
shew them how to go down a country dance 
in good old style, I will not trouble your 
quadrilles and whirling fsdlals, but I am not 
too far up in years for the Fife Hunt, or the 
Blue Bonnets, and I would engage to beat 
every pair of feet in the room at Shantruse 
or the Highland fling, but I have no doubt 
the fiddlers are a great deal too genteel to 
play such springs." 

It was heartily meant and done, might not 
Bob's carelessness or conceit after all have 
been of service to him ? But no, that improper 
sequel was avoided, for Bob was one of those 
ill fated mortals who never by chance or 
design worked himself good, but harm, who 
was his own worst enemy, and now his 
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father's motion seemed but to confirm him 
in his direct avoidance of Maggie Keith, in 
blunt gallantry, to Janet Hunter and Mary 
Mackay and they kept challenging and leading 
him on by charges of his being too bad, and 
if they had any right to censure his conduct, 
they would declare it intolerable. Janet 
Hunter led away Mary Mackay, and even 
Janet was not malicious, only mischievous, 
but if mischief sometimes looked behind 
scenes, or into the centre of hearts, it would 
be tempted to stint its operations. 

Maggie Keith did not find Mr. Millar so 
perfect a substitute for his son as she ought 
to have done, and although she praised the 
ball on their way home, and granted the hall 
quite spacious, and the floor not very imeven, 
she admitted that she thought the Wick 
balls superior. To be sure, she was a 
stranger in Craiginch, and her feet would 
not be so blistered as Jeannie's next morning. 

^^ I heard that strange man from the inn, 
whom Mary Mackay believed an officer, and 
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Papa a traveller for sand paper, ask who you 
were, ^the dark haired girl with the fine 
complexion, and the green wreath, the 
prettiest, pleasantest looking girl in the 
room.V What do you say to that for one 
compliment ? " Phemie asked. 

Maggie Keith turned aside her head to 
hide a quiver of her lip, while Jeannie took 
up the conversation. "Yes, Maggie, Fm so 
tired, but Mr. Hay said that you two were 
Hke Ceres and Proserpine." 

" Nonsense, Jeannie, mother and daughter, 
that would be queer praise, Patrick Hay 
could never make so stupid a remark." 

" But he did, Phemie, you think no one 
but yourself can remember names out of 
books, I dont know anythiug about Ceres 
and Proserpine, except that they are in 
Hangnail's Questions, but these were the 
names, I'm quite certain, and he told me {^ 
was because Maggie was the image of peace 
and sunshine, and he could fancy you dream- 

iog and gathering flowers in the plains of 

I forget where, but that does not signify," 
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**I hope Bob was not Pluto, but that 
would not do either ; no, it is aU nonsense, 
Mr. Patrick Hay may paint mythological 
allegory to perfection, but he must talk it 
very foolishly ; you may repeat that to him 
tiie next time you see him, Jeannie," 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" The ocean old, 
*GentarieBold, 
Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold 
His beating heart is not at rest ; 
And far and wide, 
With ceaseless flow, 
His beard of snow 
Heaves with the heaving of his breast." 

LONGFELLOW. 

'' I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 
The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow ! " 

LONGFELLOW. 

Mb. TyfrrjiAK did nothing by halves, and, once 
declared friendly, was no shifting partizan ; 
haying taken Maggie Keith by the hand. 
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he abode by her, and became soon her 
foremost supporter, acting partly from con- 
tradiction, partly from a more generous 
feeling. Mrs. Millar was not so facile ; she 
was doubly indignant at this new feat of 
diplomacy, "to throw dust into your very 
fether's eyes, and win him oyer to her side 
until he'll not see that its ill she does ; I 
might well say that there was something in 
that lassie under her simplicity, and I'm 
mistaken if we don't feel it to our cost, your 
father to boast me with Bob's want of respect 
for his bargain, and to propose that we 
should give her some offering in the shape 
of a ring or a brooch. After this the lifts 
may Ml without astonishing me." 

With Bob Millar, it was soon evident, this 
alteration in his father's views created 
actual hostility in his mind towards Maggie 
Keith in her innocence. It was a painfiil 
conclusion, the fruit of a warped judgment, 
and of a jealous, bitter, erring heart, but 
Bob argued, that if she had taught his father 
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to think so much of her, she might do with- 
out a troublesome load of his inferior regard, 
no doubt she had heard enough of his mis- 
demeanours, and had corresponding good 
advices how she was to improve, and guide 
him, after they were once united beyond 
remedy. She was so greatly taken up with 
Colin too, that she could scarcely spare a 
word or look to discover what he was about, 
in Wick it had been very different, although 
a house ef her own, and his relation's influ- 
ence might still weigh down the balance so 
far in his favour, supposing he cared for a 
declension of the beam thus purchased. 

Phemie regarded matters with a puzzled and 
grieved eye, but as interference only seemed 
to render bad worse, she did not see what 
she could do in the case. She feared that 
Bob had mistaken his own mind when he 
sought Maggie Keith, but it was too late to 
consider that branch of the subject, she 
sometimes fancied that if Maggie would but 
summon up a portion of pride, and rebuff 
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her faithless lover as he deserved, she might 
fare better for it ia the end, and this notion 
was no flattery to Bob Millar's head and 
heart. 

But upon Maggie Keith's vision, Craig- 
inch had first dawned like " merry Carlisle," 
than which there was at a brief period in its 
Jacobite annals, " ne'er a town sae sweetly 
seeming." The Millars, whom in her sim- 
plicity she had been so willing to meet as 
friends, had, the most of them, ia all sin- 
cerity at last received her into their hearts, 
but if Bob were changed, or if he had from 
the beginning deceived both himself and 
her, the worm was in the bud of her fair 
flower, — ^the trail of the serpent across and 
around her bower of Eden. 

No wonder Maggie hoped against hope, 
but at last, even her mild, subdued temper 
admitted the wrong done her, but her re- 
sentment was a crushed secret in her soul, 
and overshadowed as it was by Mr. Millar's 
increasing and intolerant overbearing patron- 
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age, it proved utterly imavailiiig to recal 
a truant heart. 

One mild afternoon in April, Phemie 
Millar and Miss Keith went down to the 
sands, wet and firm by the reflux of the 
tide, to enjoy the fresh sea air before being 
called in to tea. It was one of those true 
spring days, when " to breathe is pleasure,'' 
and any excuse will serve to carry us out to 
prolong our relish for the return of "black 
showers,^' and " westland breezes." 

Phemie Millar looked away and away 
across the waters of the Frith, never tired 
of gazing upon and listening to their still 
expanse and gentle murmurs, but Maggie 
turned ever to hearken to the distant hum 
of the town, where under many a low roof, 
the homely, but blythe, evening meal was 
already in preparation. 

It was a time and place for kindly con^ 
fidences, but Phemie was less communicative 
than usual, at last as she watched the 
slightly heaving waves, she muttered 
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'' They strack where the white and fleecy wa^es 
Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rooks they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry buU," 

" That is not very appropriate, Phemie," 
remarked her companion." 

" No, not now, but I like them at all 
times, the restless waves, I think they 
are grand, grand, Maggie, after man, who 
was to ride over their white crests and make 
them his highway and the mountains, they 
are the noblest things in. creation. Sir 
Andrew Wood once fought an English fleet 
up the whole length of the Frith, and after- 
wards when hs was an old man, living at 
his own house at Largo, he made a canal 
be cut between it and the parish kirk, to 
which he sailed in state every Sunday ; but 
although he was a gallant admiral, he was 
not to be compared to Davie Lindsay. 
Maggie, would you not be proud of a north 
country man, like gallant, accomplished 
Davie Lindsay, devoted servitor of the royal 
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boy, who lived to die of a broken heart 
in the palace of Falkland. Fife has a great 
deal to be proud of, and its cock lairds, and 
its kail suppers, and the Fifishness of its 
sons and daughters, but^of few things more 
than its Leslies and Lindsays." 

"Were they more learned and braver 
then the Urquharts, and Sutherlands, and 
Sinclairs ?" 

" Oh, yes, Maggie, there never was a 
knight so wise and true as Davie Lindsay, 
although your Cromarty and Caithness 
earls and baronets might have their degree 
of honour too, and your Sir John was very 
light, when he preferred the sounding Pent- 
land Frith to the duU glades and thickets of 
an English park." 

" Our seas are not like your Frith, Phe- 
mie, you might as well compare the Spey or 
the Findhom to the German Ocean." 

•^I have seen it in a storm, Maggie, 
boiling and tossing, and flashing forth its 
challenge, so that the largest ship would 
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rock and reel on its ridges and in its farrows, 
but no doubt the German and If orthem 
OceaDB must be fiercer foes, a spectacle to 
mould hardy, dauntless minds; tried by 
that test, you must be stronger nerved, and 
willed than I, Maggie." 

^^Phemie, what constitutes , the wildest 
human passion? Do people agree on that 
point?" 

" Of course not," Phemie hesitated,- but 
impelled by the fascination of the subject, 
*^ They say * earth hath no rage like love to 
hatred turned.' bat, Maggie, however it may 
bum and blast, and work woe, and wear 
the look of a fdry, and act the part of a 
fiend, it must be love still, however con- 
vulsed and transmogrified ; it is the same 
great sea, a bound giant j disarmed by the 
courtesy of a slender youthful ally, or with 
raised club and thundering voice, by Ultima 
Thule, love must be love, whether it 
cherish or destroy. Schiller wrote, * of a 
world where the veil is^lifted, where the 
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phantom love will make terrible discoveries, 
eternity is its name.' That was an awfdl 
sentence, but I think there will be at least 
as many reverse discoveries, doubts dis- 
solved, errors amended and forgiven, mis- 
understandings cleared away, all forgotten 
in the reflected radiance of infinite goodness." 

" You are good, Phemie ; I wish we were 
all good like you; but, Phemie, do you 
think if in patriarchal days there had been 
no richly endowed Bachel, that Leah would 
have been less poor ? " 

Phemie was puzzled. "Leah was good 
like Jacob, and she was the mother of his 
children; but she was forced upon his 
acceptance, and, however unwillingly on her 
side, perhaps it was not in the heart of man 
to forget the injury." 

" Was it so great an mjury to attempt to 
fill her rightful place?" Maggie Keith 
inquired angrily ; " but no, Phemie, she 
was one of those who are bom to a hard fete 
— ^who give all and receive nothing back; 
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there are some who haye the luck to be 
loved, and some who would go on a pil- 
grimage to the ends of the earth, to obtain 
. a like inheritance, — ^but they never will." 

^^ And if there axe individuals doomed to 
greater tribulations in life than their com- 
panions," Phemie pleaded; "if there be 
some condemned to traverse a parched 
desert, so that they preserve their difficult 
course, their reward will but be greater in a 
world to come; and life is like a little 
bumie stealing through the bent yonder, 
and eternity is like this wide sea, and our 
strength will be sufficient for our day, and 
the wind will be tempered to the shorn lamb* 
Yonder is the revolving light of Inchkeith, 
Maggie; I have stood here many a night, 
watching its alternate rise and fedl, and feel- 
ing my heart beat each time, it started up 
like a new star; but that is not what I 
wanted to say. Look in the opposite direc- 
tion, for the light of the May, Maggie ; long 
ago it was nothing inore than a grating filled 
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with chaxooal, and placed upon a conspicuous 
point on the ^^island, some English frigates 
mistaking linxe-buming on the Berwick 
coast for the May beacon, ran in and perished 
on the black rocks of Dunbar; but before 
that catastrophe caused goyemment to erect 
the present light-house, once by another 
casualty as fatal in its results, though more 
limited in its extent and private in its nature^ 
jfrom a sulphurous exhalation during the 
night, with one exception, every member of 
the single family on the island, whose duty 
it was to maintain the red glow of the warn- 
ing, suddenly perished — the strong man, and 
the careful matron, and the hardy half-grown 
children, struck down as they lay — every 
living being, Maggie, but a helpless infant, 
and how its weak life was saved I cannot 
tell ; but evening drew on, and no blaze as 
usual broke the surrounding darkness ; their 
neighbours on the mainland became alarmed, 
and put off in boats, discovered the melan- 
choly accident, and were in time to save the 
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tmconscioTis survivor. I do not know how 
he was reared, or what nltimately befel him, 
but do you think, Maggie, he could ever 
come to distrust Providence ? " 

The girls turned from the shore, and 
approached the wall and surrounding elder 
hedge of the Millar's garden, a cautious, 
questioning growl, followed by a chorus of 
satisfied barks, announced that Hunt was near 
and there too Bob, leaning against the gate, 
indulging in the fine, pure, but not frosty 
atmosphere. Maggie Keith started and 
stumbled with her ungloved haad against 
the rough stone of the wall, ruffling the skin 
and slightly laceratiag the fiesh. Op, the 
impulse of the moment. Bob came frankly 
enough to the rescue, asked if she had hurt 
herself, examined the injury, and even bound 
it up with her pocket-handkerchief, and then 
— aa it struck him that he was cutting an 
absurd figure— he dropped Maggie's wounded 
hand, and said something of girls contriving 
to get into harm — so unkind and uncalled 
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for, that neither Fhemie nor Maggie could 
avoid the absurd supposition that he be- 
lieved the latter had missed her footing, 
to attract his particular attention. Maggie 
Xeith pushed open the gate and walked 
straight into the house, and Phemie fol- 
lowed her with a swelling, indignant heart ; 
but Bob deigned to make an atonement 
where she was concerned, and called her 
back. "Phemie, it is not tea-time yet — 
it is not cold. Will you not wait a minute 
beside me, till I get my smoke out ? " 
Phemie was in no gracious mood, but she 
paused to relieve her pent up mind by pro- 
testing — " How can you, Bob ? I wonder 
what can make you so cruel ! " 

" I donH know what I will become fit for, 
Phemie," Bob retorted; the flood gates of 
his reserve were also full to bursting, and he 
seized upon the first imsought opportunity to 
pour forth a tide of complaints, rebellious 
thoughts, and half-formed desperate resolu- 
tions. 

VOL n. M 
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Phemie listened until she grew not only 
calm, but chilled and awed ; she knew Bob 
was far wrong, but he was very sincere in 
his pain; and what was Maggie Keith's 
wounded spirit to the fiery tempest in his 
bosom ? Phemie had borne her own burden, 
kneeling down like the patient camel of the 
desert to receive the load, and plodding 
along under its weary weight, until with 
each homeward footstep she knew it lighter. 
Bob resembled a young unbroken horse, 
snorting and plunging, and ready to rush to 
destruction, rather than bend to bit and 
bridle. His talk was a homily on the old 
request — "Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me.'' 

Let him go, he did not defend himself; 
but he was encompassed by a whirling chaos 
of unbelief, and scorn, and self-will, where 
the sole of his foot found no soUd ground. 
If he were ever to see light, it must be by 
breathing freely — ^by having sea-room. Let 
him fight the world's battles, and learn its 
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bard lessons single-handed, and he might 
return a wiser and a better man. 

Let him go, he was not fit to settle down 
into steady sense, and considerate moderation 
and propriety; he had been betrayed into 
that final scrape — ^into converting a whip 
into a scorpion; he blamed no one, his 
&ther perhaps meant well — ^no question but 
he had a right to act as he did, if he chose 
to exert it, 

Maggie Keith? Yes, he had wronged 
her most of all, and he did rue it; he 
would not willingly have injured her, but 
he had been tempted by momentary occupa- 
tion ; the best thing he could do now, was 
to break with her without delay, and leave 
her to forget him in some more fortunate 
connection. If his father had but consented 
to his going out to Australia, — and there 
were parties leaving Craiginch to join the 
" Boebuck " to-morrow. 

Phemie did not betray the right, although 
she felt that Bob would not listen to, or 

m2 
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follow her, tha* he might even resent the 
liherty. She remonstrated with him on his 
madness ; she repeated, with sad conviction, 
that never on sea or land would he find the 
rest he sought — ^that to desert plain duty, 
however it might crush him, was the act of a 
coward, rather than of a true man. She 
defended her father warmly; she pleaded 
Maggie Keith's cause with a broken voice ; 
but all that she could obtain in return was, 
that his father had forgotten his own young 
days, or had never fully known what it was 
to live. For Maggie, she had gained his 
other's good will, and she was Colin's 
delight ; he should never make her live to 
Tegret the price, at which she had bought 
these advantages, and he was a miserable 
man ; miserable in his strong prime — in the 
happiness within his grasp^in the peaceful 
and prosperous future, that might have 
opened out in a long vista before him. 

When Phemie and Bob re-entered the 
pitting-room, strangely cheerful looked the 
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tea-table, with its luxuries of early fresh 
butter and homely oat cakes and barley 
scones ; Jeannie, standing by her mother'^ 
side, balancing a tin tea kettle, shining like 
silver — ^infinitely brighter than its more dig- 
nified brazen sister ; Mr. MiQar occupying a 
seat peculiar to himself opposite, and bid- 
ding his wife not spare her cream jug, for 
he liked his evening cup of tea, rich as well 
as strong. 

Mr. MiUar had placed a chair next himself 
for Maggie Keith ; but Colin, who had not 
been so well as usual, and was persuaded to 
remain in the cushioned sofa comer, sum- 
moned her to his side ; the admission of the 
sofa to the table circle diminished the 
ordinary space, so that Phemie had difficulty 
in installing herself into an uncomfortable 
comer, and Bob remained standing without, 
— ^no one, not Maggie Keith, to-night offered 
to make way for him. Only Phemie began a 
hurried motion ia his behalf. "Don't disturb 
yourself, Phemie ; I will take my tea back 
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here," And Pheme felt that indeed he had 
no place amongst the others — ^no right to 
bring discord where there was tranquillity, to 
throw the shadow of his darkened mind over 
their domestic happiness. 
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CHAP TEE IX. 

" The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 
And the blast of the desert cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free, 
That he started in his sleep, and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee/' 

L01707ELLOW. 

'' I have read in the marvellous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll. 
That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul." 

LONGFELLOW. 

The next day was one of continned, dull^ 
plashing rain, blotting out, as it were, the 
balmy promise of yesterday. So few people 
were stirring in the town, that the roll of 
waves on the sands — a melancholy sound- 
was distinctly audible everywhere. 
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Colin continued worse, so unwell as to 
be unable to leave his room, and his mother 
was much engrossed nursing him. 

To-day was memorable in the chronicles 
of Craiginch as that on which a small party 
of emigrants were to take leave of their 
Mends, in train for the Australian bush, and 
a whale ship was to set sail for the Northern 
Ocean. 

Many a year would pass ere these hardy 
sons of Eife, even amid the smiles of fortune, 
would learn to reconcile themselves to the 
white, arid, table lands of Sydney and its 
neighbourhood, as country and home. Many 
a month of toil and danger must be undjBr- 
gone, before " The Mary " would once more 
anchor in Craiginch harbour, with her 
garland crowning her bow. 

Farewells at best are hard things to 
swallow, and many an honest heart in 
Craiginch choked upon them this morning, 
attempting to gulp them down along with 
breakfast. But little work was attempted 
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among the fishermen, and it is to be feared 
that they were fain to have recourse to 
drowning their depression in fuU glasses, to 
the health and prosperity of the outwadrd 
bound. 

The Millars were of course discussing 
the fortunes of the adventurers, Mr. Millar 
was calculating the chances of " the Mary's" 
good or bad luck, in bringing back her 
cargo of oil, and Fhemie, Jeannie, and 
Maggie Keith were in the kitchen com- 
forting Katie, who had a young brother 
registered in the Sydney freighted " Eoe- 
buck." The Millars' kitchen was wont 
to oflper a hearty morning atmosphere, with 
its blaang fire reflected from lids and 
dish covers, its toaster and gridiron in active 
duty, and a column of fragrant steam rising 
from the great family coflpee pot, but to-day 
everything within its limits was under a 
cloud. 

"He will be coming home a rich man, 
Katie, and building a fine house like Mr. 
Morton's." 
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" An will his auld father live to see the 
day, Miss Phemie, an little will he care 
tiien I reckon for his ae sister, I wunna 
complain, I^m nae waur than others, I'm 
muckle better than Annie Steveson, who 
passed me half an hour syne, rinnin like a 
mad body after Ardie Cummings, they fell 
out about a month syne, and hadna spoken 
the gither sinsyne, she was wont to be a 
proud high headed lassie, but he may lie 
low aneath the flakes o' ice, or be torn limb 
from limb like the ill bairns in Scripture, by 
ragin bears or this time next year; sic a 
thought may weel cule the low of a tifty 
temper, she little wited this morning whae 
saw her or heard her sobbin an hadden by 
his jacket for a kind fareweel word, an 
Archie the rascal, that I should ca him sae, 
wha's at the mercy o' the winds an waves 
by this time, had been drawen up wi' my 
cushin Jean, my word, she was bawld to seek 
me to be blackfit in sic a business." 

" Come, Phemie," Maggie Keith said, 
" Mr. Millar is ringing for breakfast." 
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Bob Millar had lately shown some incli- 
nation to interest himseK in his father's 
trade, especially in those public suggestions 
that refer to the great unworked mine of 
the deep sea fishing. In the general excite- 
ment this morning, he suddenly broached 
a direct proposal in connection with this 
speculation, bringing forward the propriety 
of their giving it a more fair and full trial, 
than had hitherto been the case, and in 
hurried words offering to accompany the 
expedition. 

Mr. Millar might intend to consider the 
matter, certainly he was [too clear headed a 
man to be opposed to all innovations in trade, 
and not to see the very great likelihood of 
abundant returns from this neglected field, 
but he hated to be second in any scheme, and 
he was fast falling into an inveterate custom 
of finding all that Bob said or did, wrong, 
or absurdity, or an inquiry, equally a provo- 
cation and cross. So he now met his son's 
unexpected overture with a sneer at his 
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former inefficiency, and a broad hint that he p 

judged him incompetent for any serioua i 

undertaking that required care or constancy* 

*^ ^ You must creep before you gang,' man, 

if it had been your cousin, Miss Keith, 

who had taken such an idea into his head, 

I might have said done to the bargain." 

Bob submitted to his rejection in silence, 
but his bent down face grew a deep crimson, 
shame and rage were boiling in his veins* 

Phemie always distrusted this forced calm- 
ness on Bob's part, when he and his father 
came into actual coalition. No doubt any- 
thing like an outbreak on either side, would 
have been most unbecoming, but there was 
an unnatural element in Bob's dogged com- 
posure that reminded her of a smouldering 
volcano. Bob always gave her the idea of 
a person of violent energies, only temporarily 
checked and repressed. 

The difference, dispute it could scarcely 
be called, between father and son, had more 
effect than usual in infusing a sense of 
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restraint and discomfort in those who were 
in some degree nsed to such unwholesome 
excitement. As Bob took his cap and went 
out, Phemie even thought with a shudder, 
of the single drop causing a fiill cup to 
brim over, and of George Eoss, the Scottish 
Agent, telling his foolish, hot headed heir, 
"that little minds should condescend to 
little things," and hearing within five 
minutes the report of the pistol that ren- 
dered him childless. 

No doubt it was the state of the atmo- 
sphere and other events which characterized 
the day that made it cheerless, and even 
dismal. No one goin'g in or out, Mrs. Millar 
in Colin's room, Mr. Millar and Bob both 
remaining absent, Phemie had never been 
more thankful to hail the approach of dinner. 

" Where's Bob ?" Mrs. Millar enquired of 
his father, as she descended from her post 
beside the invalid to preside at the head 
of the table. 

" I know nothing about him, he has not 
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been in the office to-day. A gentleman who 
is so flush to run upon a distant venture, 
may devote a little attention to empl6yment8 
ready to his hand." 

" He cannot be at the shore in this rain, 
there will not be a dry stitch upon him, he 
will be catching cold next." 

" He richly deserves it ! Order up the 
dinner. We are not to wait for his humours. 
Come, Maggie, don't lose your appetite for 
trifles." 

"Bob's well enough, if he's let alone," 
his mother said in a tone of displeasure, 
" I don't approve of folk crying down their 
own." 

"Nobody's to blame him but yourself; 
well after all, I wont object to that logic 
in his mother's mouth;" Mr. Millar con- 
cluded, recovering his temper. 

The dinner was discussed, and Mrs. Millar 
grumbling at the unnecessary trouble, gave 
Katie minute directions to throw the rest of 
the steak into the pan and to put the toaster 
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to her fire with the largest potatoes, first 
taking care to clear out the ribs. 

Mr. Millar drank his solitary tumbler of 
toddy, but no Bob made his appearance to 
profit by the attentions wasted on his bodily 
wants, while his mental disorder was suffered 
to starve itseK out or to feed upon poisoned 
sources. 

^^ Bairns, you'll be drowned going to 
Isabella's to-night, but it would not do to 
disappoint her." 

" Nonsense, remain where you are, in bigget 
land ; what does it signify to Isabell, whether 
you spend to night or to-morrow night at 
her house, or let her come along herself, that 
wiU be a better arrangement." 

"You forget, Mr. Millar, that Isabella's not 
her own mistress now, there are two at a 
bargain making, and she will be waiting tea. 
The girls will not melt ; so, Phemie, you will 
take the keys and go up to the garret and 
bring my large cloak and your father's plaid, 
and any other haps you require out of the 
chest." 
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" Oh, Maggie, we'll be such frights, you 
have never, seen anything like it, vre might 
l)e guisards, if it had only been Christmas 
time." 

^^ I think Maggie had better stay at home, 
I know she has a head-ache, and perhaps she 
should not expose herself to the damp* 
Jeannie and I can run along nicely by our* 
©elves." Phemie suggested in compassion 
for Maggie's dejection. 

Maggie caught so eagerly at the respite 
as to settle the point, in spite of Mr. Millar's 
disinclination for any diminution of their 
numbers, an achievement of which Phemie 
Millar had little reason to boast, as her 
mother followed her out of the room to take 
her to task about it. 

^^You had very little to do, Phemie, I 
.think I might have been allowed the privi- 
lege of one quiet night at my own fire-side, 
and Colin can't be left by himself ; and I 
suppose she thinks she's entitled to be enter- 
tained, and there's mischief brewing with 
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Bob. I told you how it would be as soon as 
a stranger forced herseK into the family." 

No, Mrs. Millar, you predicted a more 
common place and far more hopeful result, 
and if Maggie Keith had but been at the 
bottom of the evil in your household, how 
swiftly and speedily it might have been 
dissipated ! 

Phemie marvelled at the infatuation, which 
enabled her mother to shroud in oblivion all 
former blots and blunders in their life, that 
she might throw the whole amount of present 
blame upon her intended daughter-in-law. 

Phemie herseK had no heart to go out to 
night, but Isabella's peculiarities, and the 
risk of her not forgiving any disrespect to her 
claims were to be thought of, before they 
should lightly incur so heavy a penalty. 

At last Phemie heard Bob's step ascending 
the stairs, and considerably comforted, she 
and Jeannie set out on their perforce gaiety. 

Phemie was presently acting upon an idea 
that had entered her head, she was taking 
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the opportunity of George Cunningham^s 
showing her a book at a side table, to express 
to him in general terms, that she was vexed 
on Bob's account, that Bob, in spite of every 
thiQg, was more dissatisfied than ever with 
his lot, and to beg George Cunningham to 
speak to him, to reason with him on the 
subject. It was a very simple proposal of 
Phemie'ls ; and to her mortification, George 
Cunningham first laughed at her commission, 
and then declined it point blank. Bob was 
still sowing his wild oats, and he would never 
assume the responsibility of interfering with 
the crop. He could do no good, only obtain 
"the redders' lick," for which he had no 
sort of taste. Bob would come right and 
settle down probably by and by, at least he 
hoped so, if not it was no business of his. 
Would Bob thank her either for her inter- 
ference ? 

Phemie wanted no thanks, she neither 
cared for blame nor praise in the matter, only 
for Bob's good. Perhaps George Cunning- 
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ham was right according to worldly wisdom, 
perhaps it was not in the power of old friend- 
ship or present kinsmanship to influence or 
improve Bob, but Phemie for one hated this 
philosophy, half epicurean, half stoical, with 
which he sought to paralyse her burden of 
unsophisticated sisterly love. 

Maggie Keith was sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, thinking to herself that this 
was a weary world of care and disappoint- 
ment, when Bob opened the door, and asked 
if Phemie were there. No, she had gone to 
Mrs. Cunningham's. Bob paused as if hesi- 
tating to enter; he was, according to his 
mother's prediction, nearly as dripping wet 
as if he had emerged from the sea itseK; and 
Maggie Keith, in her instinctive benevolence,, 
had a humane inclination to call out a re- 
monstrance on the apparent folly of punish- 
ing himself, for what he might consider the 
injustice of others, by continuing in a condi- 
tion fit to produce a dozen rheumatic fevers, 
— ^but she remembered herself, and rejfrained. 

N 2 
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The unsuitable state of his dress did not 
seem to be a barrier to Bob's intruding into 
her society, for he closed the door, and 
advanced to a station near her. 

Bob's face was pale now, and he shivered 
with cold, as he watched her trembling fin- 
gers trying to draw the needle through her 
square of canvass. 

" Maggie," said Bob, passionately, " I 
wish you had never seen my face ! " 

Maggie covered her face with her hands. 
"You need not say so, Bob, there is no use ; 
I see now, as well as you can do, that we 
can never be anything more to each other." 

Maggie's voice was gone; but there was 
little call for her to speak. Bob was not 
listening to her words, he only heard her 
sob, and repeated—" Don't, Maggie, we were 
happy together, yon time," and made a step 
nearer her, and even lightly touched her soft, 
nicely arranged hair with his hand. Per- 
haps he thought it was the last caress, and 
was irresistibly driven to take it, as he 
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seemed impelled upon his fate. Perhaps it 
cost him one keen pang to know that it waA 
for the last time he bent to his the 
blooming cheek, that had so often bright- 
ened innocently on his approach, and which 
by his own will and deed he was now for- 
saking. 

Maggie was happy now in her tears, far 
happier than she had ever been since she 
came to Craiginch, until Bob started from 
her side, and was gone in a moment. He 
was next at Colin's door where he encoun- 
tered his mother coming down to order tea. 

^' Was there ever such a figure seen, go 
and change yourseK this very minute. Bob, 
you are not to come near Colin, wakening 
him out of a fine sleep, and carrying in all 
that damp with you. Well, you'll see what 
you'll do, I've no patience with such ob- 
stinacy." 

Bob was bending over Colin's bed. " How 
are you to-night, Colin, poor chap ? " 

" Is that you. Bob ? why how wet you 
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are. I'm better, the pain is gone, I'm only 
rather worn out, you see." 

"Aye, I understand, can I do nothing 
for you, Colin, not change your pillows, or 
lift you up a bit ? " 

"No, not imtil you have dried yourself," 

" But I'm going out again." 

" Are you. Bob ? "Why what can you have 
to do this rainy night? Aj*e you going to 
fetch the girls home ? Are you quite well 
yourself. Bob ? " Colin asked wonderingly. 

Bob was breathing shortly and heavily. 
"To be sure, I am never anything else," 
and Bob turned aside his head and moved 
away. 

"But you should not be too sure, you 
will be back soon, Bob ? " 

" Yes, I wiU be back, keep that in mind, 
and tell my mother, Colin." 

Phemie was disappointed when she and 
Jeannie arrived at their own house to find 
that Bob was no longer there, she had in- 
tended to follow him to his own room, and 
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throw her arms around his neck, and plead 
with him for himself, and against himself, 
xmtil he could not but give way ; but as it 
was, her father looked so extremely dis- 
pleased, that, she dared not mention Bob's 
name, when Mr. Millar ordered the door to 
be locked, and every one to retire to bed. 

Mrs. Millar alone stood out agaiast this 
dogmatic decree. " Indeed, I am not going 
to forget that I have more than one son, I 
will do no such thing, Harry ; it is not often 
that Bob transgresses in this fashion, and I 
maintain that if he had always given him- 
self fair play, or got it from others as he 
was entitled, he would not have been so 
hard to manage this day ! " And Mrs. 
Millar kept her seat, and wearied and dis- 
satisfied, almost forgot the laws of hospitality, 
in looking angrily at Maggie Keith, whose 
brief ray of simshine flashed forth but to 
be eclipsed in growing darkness. 

" Then, Phemie, you and the other girls 
go to your rooms directly, you are not to 
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STiflfer from Bob's sulks, and he is not to find 
himself waited for." 

Phemie was compelled to obey, to yield 
her own will again to that of others, and she 
took as cheerful and unconcerned a good 
night of Maggie Keith as she could, and 
sustained all Jeannie's pertinacious guesses 
and wonders, and then lay awake for hours 
with strained nerves and beating heart. 

Bob rarely remained out at night without 
a previous knowledge on their part as to his 
whereabouts, but his neglect of ordinary 
practice in thisone instance would have excited 
no alarm, had it not been associated with his 
unaccountable absence during the day, the 
inclement state of the weather, and some un- 
acknowledged, unexpressed, impression, which 
his manner in the morning or for the few 
minutes he had spent in the house in the 
afternoon, had left on their minds, and but for 
the fatal fact of the domestic heart-burning, 
whose existence had been so recently be- 
trayed. 
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The rain still fell heavily, and at the dead 
of night the dull boom of the waves on the 
beach sounded to Phemie's ears, like the 
monotonous beat of a mujBBled drum or the 
toll of a mourning bell. 

At last, as Phemie was dropping asleep in 
the middle of her anxiety, she was aroused 
by a peculiar and prolonnged sound at Bob's 
room door : scarcely knowing what she did 
she started up and hastened into the lobby, 
where she encountered her father half dressed, 
Maggie Keith's door was thrown open, and 
Mrs. Millar, who had been induced at last to 
seek the rest to which she was always well 
entitled, was heard calling out, in the dis- 
tance, " What's that? Is it you. Bob? Don't 
disturb Colin." 

Maggie Keith's light shone across 
the passage to Bob's dark and otherwise 
empty apartment, and there was Himt, 
draggled head and tail, scraping on the 
tenantless floor, and uttering, at short inter- 
vals, low, distressed whines. 
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Mr. Millar gave him an impatient push 
with his foot, and an angry call to lie down, 
under which Hunt cowered, licking his lips; 
but Phemie fancied that, in the partial ob- 
scurity, she could distinguish a ghastly 
expression pass rapidly over her father's 
face, altering, for a moment, each familiar 
line. 

Phemie went to Maggie Keith, who had 
not been undressed, and whose frightened, 
agitated air demanded additional reassurance. 
, " It is nothing, Maggie ; it is only Himt 
has wandered home and got in somehow by 
himself, and is now repenting of his deser- 
tion, and wanting Bob like the rest of us, 
only he has not sense to wait with patience 
until his master choses to return.," 

" Oh 1 don't laugh, Phemie," Maggie 
whispered, trembling in every limb. As 
sure as you are standing there. Bob is in 
some sore temptation or peril this night." 

" We have no reason to think so, Maggie; 
Bob is not in the habit of staying out, but a 
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chance engagement may easily detain him ; 
he knows every foot of ground for miles 
around Craiginch, and ours is a particularly 
safe coast." 

"Did you ever hear, Phemie, that dogs 
sometimes give people notice of ill — that 
they cry before a calamity?" 

"Yes," Phemie said bravely, although 
her face whitened perceptibly, for Hunt at 
the same time, recovered from the awe 
inspired by Mr. Millar's chastisement, now 
audibly resumed his restless lamentations. 
"I have heard that, as well as that they 
howl at the moon; but, although I like to 
believe in their wonderful sagacity, I don't 
know that it has been proved by a power of 
presentiment in a single instance, neither 
need people^^fear any supernatural influences; 
I will try not to do it, as long as I can think 
of a prayer either for Bob or myself." 

" I wish I were home at Wick! — I wish 
I had never come here, to make anybody 
unhappy ! " 
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"But you have not done so, Maggie," 
Phemie said, with, her honest spirit, as she 
chafed Maggie Keith's cold hands into a 
degree of warmth, and lay down beside her 
on her sleepless bed, " you are not to 
blame, whatever may happen." 

At an after time — when troubled days and 
nights were the rule, and not the exception, 
in Phemie Millar's life — she remembered her 
prompt and constant generosity to Maggie 
Keith, and it afforded her a ray of comfort 
in her distress. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

" A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. 

And press the rue for wine. 
A lightsome eye,^ a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, 

No more of me you knew, my love ! 
No more of me ye knew.'* 

" This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain ; 
But it shall bloom in winter snow 
Ere we two meet again.'* 

SCOTTISH SONO. 

Phemie awoke next morning with a confused 
sense of mental pain; but a trust, strengthen- 
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ing with the broadening, gladdening Kght of 
day, that Bob must now be in the house— that 
the mystery in which his late proceedings had 
been involved, would be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and that those of the family, who 
were candid and good natured, would have 
it in their power to laugh at the fears bom 
of the reign of night. 

But a speedy visit to Bob's room, satisfied 
Phemie that it had not yet been occupied. 
There was now imdeniable ground for won- 
der and alarm. 

Phemie stood and gazed roimd her in 
dismay ; everything was in the utmost con- 
fusion which Hunt had increased by pulling 
down, and collecting in a heap, such articles 
of dress as had been on the chairs or screen, 
in order to form a bed on which he had at 
last rolled himself up and settled himself to 
sleep. Bob was not honourably distin- 
guished for order, but as Phemie contem- 
plated his pulled out drawers, a thought 
flashed upon her. 
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That very morning " the Eoebnck " was 
to sail from Leith, and she missed Bob's 
portmanteau and his big coat. Yes, it was a 
hard judgment to form, but it was a relief 
from the horror which began to overwhehn 
her, and he might yet be reached and 
restored. 

Without pausing to consider the matter, 
she ran down stairs to her father who was 
in the office bending over his desk, and 
starting round on her entrance, Mr. Millar 
at once comprehended the force of Phemie's 
argument, and caught at her guess. Yes, it 
was very possible that Bob, in pursuance of 
his arrogant selfishness, violence and insta- 
bility, had executed his cherished design at 
the expense of an open outbreak against 
parental authority. " Let him go, they 
could do without him ; they were well quit 
of him : as he had made his bed, so he 
should Ke on it ! " 

Phemie shrunk back at the tone in which 
her father ended, and the oath with which 
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he confirmed Ms harsli words. Mr. Millar 
rarely swore, he was a man of early religious 
nurture, the member of a Church strict in 
doctrine and discipline, and living in a gene- 
ration, when the standard of outward manners 
has risen considerably beyond that of its 
predecessor; only in moments of passion 
did his lips burst the wholesome barriers 
impressed upon them, and now wrath was 
flushing his cheek, and firing his eye, as 
fiercely as it had ever possessed Bob. 
Phemie thought of old Wattie Wemyss, and 
his exultation over his dead sorrow, and the 
contrast pained and humbled her. 

Mrs. Millar was less credulous with regard 
to Bob's destination, and more clamorous as 
to its evils. That Bob should leave his good 
home and fair prospects, and set off without 
a single good-bye to any of his friends, in 
search of discomforts, dangers, loneliness 
and exile, seemed almost beyond belief; 
and if he had been so reckless, what would 
he do without any supply of money ? with- 
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out a proper outfit, or even parting advice ? 
He must be brought back. 

" But, no," Mr. Millar said, with a stern- 
ness, that, however the mother might mur- 
mur against, even she dared riot defy. He 
would not refrain from taking measures to 
satisfy himself whether Bob had joined 
the Eoebuck, as he had certainly quitted 
Craiginch like an ill-doer. He would even 
consent to send him assistance in his new 
career; but as Bob had himself wilfully 
broken through femily ties, his father would 
never authorize the aflfectation of their re- 
union. To think that after this crisis he 
would become a rational member of society 
at home, was a pure chimera, and as he 
threatened to be a misfortune to them, he 
was better out of their sight. 

The tidings procured from Leith were in- 
direct evidence of the fact, which was other- 
wise circumstantially clear. The Eoebuck had 
sailed at its appointed time, passengers had 
gone on board at the last moment, and that 
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Bob Millar should enter a false name 
upon the specified list, had been an easy 
Conjecture. 

In all these arguments and conclusions, 
Maggie Keith could take no share. In her 
heart she claimed the nearest and dearest 
interest of all, in Bob Millar, yet was not free 
to assert it now by a single wprd. By the 
slight that Bob Millar had cast upon her, she 
was bound to think of him no more — to oast 
his very name far jfrom her. 

It was a very trying position for an affec- 
tionate tempered girl like Maggie Keith, 
with but the poor alleviation that Bob 
had not been able to go, without his heart 
turning to her — ^without parting friends ; and 
she could see no way of getting out of the 
difficulty, except sitting in her own room, 
and crying in a sort of quiet, unobttrusive 
misery from morning to night. 

Maggie had wished to conclude hei* ill- 
omened visit, and to return to Wick at once. 
But again Mr. Millar had uttered a resolute 
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no; there was no occasion for hurried 
measures,*— it would only give the world 
greater reason to talk of their affairs. He 
could not flatter himself that it would be any 
compliment to detain Miss Keith, or that she 
would have other than the most unpleasant 
associations connected with Craiginch ; but, 
while he expressed his r^ret that she should 
be a marked sufferer by the error of his son, 
and yet trusted that she would live to find it 
for the best, and to recognize, that by a sharp 
present pain, she had escaped endless future 
regret; he stated a hope that she would con- 
tinue a week longer their guest, and permit 
him to make the small atonement of at least 
saving her awkwardness and inconvenimice, 
by accompanying her himself to the north, 
and explaining to her uncle, Mr. Farquharson, 
the painful occurrence, which had ended the 
probability of a connexion between their 
respective circles. 

Maggie seeing that this was no mere piece 
of enforced politeness, but that he was in 
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earnest in his desire, yielded to it without 
remonstrance. 

When Phemie, who had a sad respect 
for Maggie, as Bob's chief victim, looked 
back to these eight days which followed, 
she used to imagine she had never seen 
Maggie Keith's eyes dry the whole time, 
and yet her grief was not loud, she never 
intruded it on them, or complained of her 
fate; but no sorrow, no resignation could 
modify Mrs. Millar, she was inflexible in 
her dislike to Maggie Keith, indeed she was 
more jealous of Maggie's share in the 
misery that Bob had worked them all, than 
she had been in her anticipated portion in 
any family good. 

What right had a stranger like Miss 
Keith to go about with woe begone face, 
mourning her Bob's dereliction from duty, 
or his desertion of home and happiness, 
when she, his own mother, who had borne 
him in her arms in the blythe days of his 
infency, and watched him up to stalwart 
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manhood, could do no more than sigh for 
his loss. She could scarcely put a restraint 
upon herself and keep up appearances a 
little longer, and she would never cease to 
beUeve, that her laughing double feice was at 
the bottom of the luckless laddie's ruin. 

Bob's sudden departure was a great blow 
to his mother, if he had gone away ^^ wise- 
like," as she said, she might have stood it, 
but as it was, the afifront and the sorrow 
together, were almost more than she could 
bear. Although Colin was her favourite, 
Mrs. MUlar was an affectionate mother to 
all her children, and in a way both proud 
and fond of her eldest son« 

When the news spread abroad, and created 
the usual ferment of commiseration and 
condemnation. Miss Keith was the heroine 
round whom the current of pity or scorn 
flowed, Mrs. Millar was second to her, 
and her friends and acquaintances were 
almost universally agreed in opinion, that 
Bob Millar's final rupture with his father 
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must fall pecTiliarly hard upon his mother 
this year, on account of the anxiety she 
had already undergone about Colin's preca- 
rious state of health. But Phemie saw even 
in the tempest of grief and mortification 
caused by the late event, that as one poison 
sometimes serves as an antidote to another 
so her mother's constant solicitude for Colin, 
mercifully counteracted and modified her 
absorbing regret about Bob. 

There was a slight touch of the ludicrous 
in Mrs. Millar's distress and its adjuncts, 
there was jsomething a little provoking too 
in the perseverance with which she waived 
Phemie's representations, by the counter 
accusation, "Now, Phemie, it is very ill done 
of you to keep Maggie Keith's part, I dont 
know what delusion your fether and you 
labour under, and even Colin seems to be in 
the plot against me, but one would think to 
hear you, that you had very little feeling for 
your brother, for me, I cannot stand the 
sight of her, now that she has fairly finished 
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poor Bob, driving him from his very 
country." But her mourning was not the 
less disiut^estei} aud poignant. 

ColiQ only heard that Bob had not been 
able to relinquish his notion of pushing his 
fortune in Australia, and that he had saved 
them the pang of a formal parting. It was 
difficult enough at first to reconcile Colin, 
even to this mitigated version of the truth, 
or to persuade him that they could manage 
without Bob, but Colin's was an essentially 
docile nature, on which occurrences did not 
take a very deep or lasting effect, and which 
accommodated itself to, although it could not 
master, circumstances. 

Jeannie was grave, and more silent and 
subdued for whole weeks at this time than 
Phemie could have believed possible. Isa- 
bella too was less demonstrative than she 
was wont to be, and both might have received 
a salutary, if somewhat severe lesson. 

When the hour of separation came, 
Phemie grieved to relinquish Maggie Keith, 
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now that their friendship had received the 
sad, clinging, cement of mutual sorrow; but 
CraigiQch, to which she had come with such 
sweet flattering hopes, had become no place 
for Maggie Keith, and all that Phemie could 
do, was to engage her to faithful correspon- 
dence, and see her go yet more kindly than 
she had receired her. 

So Bob Millar passed away from Craiginch, 
with scarcely a word or sign, in the pleasant 
month of April, whose swelling buds and 
bursting flowers conveyed no joy to the 
hearts that loved him, for he caused a cloud 
not of sorrow alone, but of disgrace to lower 
over his home and extend its dire shadow 
beyond mountains and river for many a 
brightemng day. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

' Tbe law of force is'dead, 

The law of love prevails, 
Thor the thunderer 

Shall rule the earth no more, 
1^0 more with threats 

Challenge the meek Christ. 
Sing no more, 

Oh ye bards of the north. 
Of Yikings and Jarls, 

Of the days of old 
Preserve the freedom only, 

Not the deeds of blood." 



LONGFELLOW. 



Perhaps in no situation is summer so great 
a boon as to the dwellers in a fishing town ; 
and the wild liquorice and thyme were again 
blossoming profusely in nooks of the ruined 
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castle of Craiginch, a circular motcnd aor- 
moimted by a few massive fragments of 
masomy, the remains of one of those obscure 
narrow keeps or towers, a succession of which 
formed the ancient coast guard. Summer, 
with its broad light perpetually bathing the 
Frith brought renewed life and vigour to all 
the young hearts opened to its sunshine. 

Sorrow, like every other acquirement, de- 
mands time for its "iron to pierce the soul." 
Blows which at first seem mortal have often 
but inflicted flesh wounds, the cure of which 
is speedy and complete. Sadness is not the 
natural element of humanity, the heart long 
rebels against it, revolts at the nauseating 
draught, reacts again and again in order to 
cast off the poisoned mantle, and only after 
it has been trained as it" were to wear it, 
gives in, folds it closely over the throbbing 
heart, and goes on its weary way. We blush 
for our own inconstancy, while we but obey 
a law of our being. 

Not that Phemie forgot Bob, but she 
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learnt to think of him with less pain, 
she was beginning to turn with eager 
curiosity to those trackless wilds to which 
he was bound. The spikey grass, the prickly 
pear, the vastness of those wild billowy 
plains were become very significant images 
to her mind. The first rumour of the "banks 
of untold gold," which now throw so dazzling 
a glitter around the whole colony and 
infect with a fever for gain, thousands and 
thousands of every class in the community, 
was then announced in the mother coun- 
try. Phemie's heart bounded at the informa- 
tion. Bob would toil like a slave if the 
fit were upon him and might make a 
fortune, like some of his neighbours ; he 
would return in honour to Craiginch, and he 
who had been a churl in adverse days would 
prove himself noble in prosperity. Phemie 
never paused to consider the frail moral of 
her romance. 

Bob's name, though if not exactly for- 
bidden, was by a common understanding 
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rarely mentioned in his family, ^.bsence 
was a second death, to weave a veil over his 
faults. They began to recal only his birth- 
right, his manly mould, his better moods ; 
and Mrs. Millar, who like most good house- 
wives ignored four-footed animals and use- 
less mouths, called Hunt daily to her side 
and fed him with the daintiest morsels from 
her larder ; he had been poor Bob's follower, 
the last friend from whom he had parted, 
and she would never see him cuffed or 
neglected, so Hunt, in his bereavement and 
his stiffening limbs, might be said to be 
living upon clover. 

Phemie heard frequently from Maggie 
Keith, but Maggie's letter could not be de- 
pended upon as indices of her feelings, 
she was not the style of girl to reflect these 
upon paper. Whatever her mood, she would 
write a little prosily and vaguely, calmly and 
cheerfully, but those lines of small neat 
hand-writing would always remain tranquil 
and equal. 
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Colin was again permitted to brace his 
feeble body out of doors, and had rallied so 
thoroughly that his health to a casual ob- 
server, or a fond watcher, seemed almost 
restored. One fine day in July, when Phemie 
fancied their full clumps of white pinks 
and crimson sweet-williams in perfection, 
Craiginch was astir with the prospect of a 
novel evening entertainment. A ^popular 
public speaker had by a chance penetrated to 
its town-hall and was there to address a 
crowded assembly of invited and untaxed 
auditors. The stateman's advice, "Agitate, 
agitate, agitate," has become the policy of the 
leaders in every great social measure ; and 
even the pulse of Craiginch was within the 
fingers of a skilful operator, that its accel- 
erated beat might swell the national de- 
monstration to bear down opposition and 
assure the bold adventurers success. 

All oratory was so totally apart from 
Craiginch, that its existence in the great 
world, and its weight in antiquity, were apt 
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to appear the myths of enthusiasts. Phemie 
Millar therefore went gladly with her fiitiier 
to the crowded town hall to listen with all 
her might, while Jeannie was content to 
look about her. 

There was some attempt at benches for 
public accommodation, £ront places reserved 
for the magnates of the little burgh, back 
seats for the best of the commonalty, and a 
small standing place for the scum and refuse 
of the mass, the open mouths and hard 
breathings, and clenched hands of the com- 
munity. Before them, on the narrowest of 
platforms, where an attitudenizer would have 
been driven to despair, stood chairs for the 
gentleman, who was to act as chairman, and 
for the stranger, the lion of the occasion. 

Mean walls, poor incompetent witnesses, 
a willing but stuttering herald, it was almost 
tantalizing to see the perfect coolness, as 
distinct from contempt as from craving 
vanity, with which the expounder of reform, 
the eulogist of a new shoot in the politician's 
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tree, surveyed these disadvantages. Tall 
and slim in figure, with a face haggard in 
its lines of thought, EUhu Burrit rises, and 
Commence^) his advocacy of an ocean penny 
postage. His words flow in a musical strain, 
including statistics and argument, but rising 
to their full power in their single fervour of 
benevolence. 

Phemie thought at first but of the magic of 
intellect, the ^arks struck firom the trans- 
atlantic anvil, the purer Lavengro; then as he 
dwelt on the multitude concerned in his cause, 
the countless hearths where his scheme 
would "fell like dew," the solitary way- 
farer, the distant exile, to whose sinewy but 
relaxing hand, it would be a staff shod with 
iron, she lost si^ht of the surrounding scene. 
Bob was before her, pacing the deck of his 
emigrant vessel, leaning over the taffrail, 
gazing upon the surging waves, or the 
cabn sky, or that foreign soil reached, and 
the proud spirit bent at last to the hot day's 
hard, uncoi^nial, unrelieved labour, baring 
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his head to the cool night breeze, and resting 
it unsheltered and unblessed, on " the hoary 
moss of a thousand years." 

A thrilled hush of attention, a thunder of 
unmingled applause, and Phemie listened 
once more. It was to the concluding pro- 
phecy of those ^^ thousand years of peace," 
for which men in their jarring discords are 
yet fain to yearn. 

Those eyes look straight to the glorious 
end, forgive them, if in their devotion they 
anticipate it, and in weakness, not in power, 
limit the mysterious workings of Providence, 
and refuse to own that spears must glance, 
and swords drip with blood in the horrors 
of the past, before they can be converted 
into the pruning hooks and ploughshares of 
a holy Evangel, for if men become hannless, 
they must needs be holy first, else verily, 
^^ the leopard will have changed his spots, 
and the Ethiopian his skin." 

Bight, with might must meet united 
might and wrong, as long as they are 
antagonistic principles. 
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Looking at the vice and crime, the igno- 
rance and degradation, the loathsome moral 
diseaae that prevails to an appalling extent 
everyivh^e, while we desire to preserve all 
&ith in the great purifier of his people, the 
deEvery, unless it be ushered in by the 
judgment fires, does not,, to mere human 
vision, seem near at hand. 

As a satisfactory and simple test of tihie 
universal importance of his subject, the 
speaker proposed a show of lumds from those 
male members- of the meeting who had 
friends or relations in other countries, wi<^ 
whom a facility of intercourse would be a 
signal blessing. Touching was the number 
of eager respondents to the call, with their 
testimony ta the sons and brothers, who 
had been in so many cases compelled to 
seek space and opportunity to push their 
fortunes in other latitudes, where humaa 
labour is still a remunerative thing ; but 
one sturdy arm. remained unbelt, one in- 
fluential voice refused to swell the chorus 
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of satisfaction, and Phemie Millar again hang 
her head. 

"This is a project that I can support 
with all my heart," said Dr. Hunter, stand- 
ing aside out of reach of the general press, a 
furious signing of petitions serving as a 
safety valve for the excited sentiments of 
the house. 

" Look at these stout fisher-fellows, how 
they take the lead — is that symptomatic? 
My last letter from Harry, written on shore, 
cost me — ^let me see, one and eight." 

" And I suppose you are so frequently 
troubled with his yams, that the duty grows 
tremendous ? " Mr. Millar said, sarcastically. 
" Why, I can't complain, when he writes 
to boast a piece of luck, as well as to claim a 
remittance." 

"In my day, young fellows allowed others 
to trumpet their praises, but now they would 
require a private clerk for that business alone, 
and I'll not say his ofl&oe would be a confi- 
dential one." 
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"Harry sails with the stream, and I depend 
upon its landing him into a safe harbour; 
he has recommended himself to the first 
surgeon, and got the benefit of his letters of 
introduction." 

Phemie overheard the conversation, and 
the colour on her face brought there by 
Harry Hunter's name had a very different 
origin, from that which the same talisman 
had formerly created. Jeannie was pulling 
her dress^ 

"Look, Phemie! Patrick Hay is here, 
yonder he is at the door, standing among 
the common men^" 

Phemie started with pleasure. Yes, 
yonder was Patrick Hay, amongst those 
who looked like the sons of Anak grouped 
around him, and yet the young artist, in his 
low, slight stature, had a high head of his 
own. You felt, .when it caught your eye, 
that in some line or other, he might "one day 
lead the van;" his was the only brow in the 
company, whiish, in intellectual development, 
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could be distantly compared with the lecturer^s. 
Patrick Hay's keen eye was taking in at a 
glance the worn, spiritualized features of the 
leader, contrasted with the coarse heavy 
flesh and blood lineaments which he had 
roused into emotion, and the comical self- 
importance, conspicuous in the face of his 
supporter. Patrick Hay was a proud and of 
course cold hearted upstart; so his early 
associates were inclined to allege, and his 
present conduct looked somewhat like it. On 
a secondary bench, Christopher and his long- 
tongued spouse were satisfactorily disposed, 
the former not to be persuaded by the 
urgency of his partner, to join the movement 
to the platform. ^' I'm black ashamed o' 
ye, Christopher, to be sae backward, after a' 
the gentleman's fine words ; I'm sure they 
gaed to my heart like a knife, tho' there's no 
a drap's blude to hiz in forrin parts, but whar 
there's bairns to the fore, there's nae sayin 
whar a blister may licht." 

Christopher was at last stirred to the 
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cautious rejoiner. " Na, na, Annie ; * corns 
no for staigs ; ' I'm content to bide by my 
lawful trade — I never haunel public matters." 

" Man ! youVe nae gumption ; gin I wad 
do, an they're taking women's names on a 
separate slip." 

"jSTa, Annie, I lay my commands upon 
ye; your tongue can wag as it likes, — I 
wonder will it ever weary ! but leave action 
to your betters, sin tha day ye promised my 
vote to the wrang member." 

^^Hout! Christopher, ye never forget a 
mistake, the best that is will mak ane whiles, 
— whars Pate? what keeps the laddie ahint 
among the riff-raff — him that micht sit wi' 
the gentles in the very front raw ? baith the 
twa o' ye wad provoke a saimt, let a be a 
sinner ! " 

Even on account of the debateable courtesy, 
to which his mother referred, and which he 
might have claimed, Patrick Hay leant 
against the door, amid the woollen shirts and 
squirted tobacco-juice of that rude locality. 

p3 
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" Phemie, isn't his vest beautiful ! " whis- 
pered Jeannie, warmly. Phemie had over- 
looked that point of observation, but now 
gave it due notice; she thought it too fine — a 
great deal to fine for the situation. Bob's 
plaid was more suitable, as Colin's invalid 
scarlet flannel was more picturesque than 
that shiny satin. But Phemie was glad to 
see Patrick Hay again, she hoped he was 
come for a long stay, as he had promised, 
and that they would meet frequently, and 
he would tell her more of the aims and 
principles of his art. He was far beyond the 
reach even of a bow. Mrs. Hay was more 
formidably placed, and when Phemie walked 
out, she did lean past an intervening couple 
to tell her that, ^^ Pate was come for a hale 
month, and that she might ca ony day, she 
was sure Pate would be delighted to explain 
his pictures ; he had as gude ^ a dozen to 
finish, but she was sair upon him to tak his 
play, there was plenty time afore him in the 
long winter nichts to work." 
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Phemie answered her more shortly than 
she could have believed herself guilty of, she 
began to conceive quite a horror of her staring 
eyes and upturned nose— eyes from which 
nothing was sacred — a nose that would not 
be put down ; and winter or summer, those 
invariable short drab -coloured worsted or 
silk mittens, with which Christopher's hang- 
ing cheeks and fett eyelids were jewels in 
comparison. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

'' Theire'^ anld Sob Morris, that wons in yon glen, 
He's the king o' good fellows, and wale o' old men. ^ 

BT7BKS. 

" At dergies and weddins, he's sure to be there, 
An either is in, or sits next to the chair. 
At roups an house heatins presides ower the toddy. 
An drives home at nicht in the factor's old noddy." 

YEDDEll. 

Peehaps it was a feature of the mental re- 
action succeeding depression, the healthy or 
unhealthy desire of the mind for a fresh 
stimulus when one is sensible of renewed 
capabilities of enjoyment struggling against 
the consciousness of " the dead past," that 
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Kiemie MiHar was at this time eagar to enter 
into company and to seize upon diversions and 
distractians to whidi she would, in any 
otiier mood, hdye been oomparai^ively in- 
diflferCTit. 

" I can't think why the Ooup^rs have in- 
vited me to meet their friends, it is really 
forward and inconsiderate ; I am undecided 
what to do, it commits me to a particular 
a-cquaintance, they might have the sense to 
see that I am quite out of their set now ; 
they invited Mr. Cunningham too, but that is 
t)ut of the question." 

" We axe invited and we, Jeannie and I, 
and perhaps Colin, are going," Phemie said 
with Jeannie's briskness. 

" Well, if Mamma sends you, Phemie, I 
think I had better accompany you, although 
in a small talking place like Craiginoh, it is 
a sacrifice." 

'' Don't teouble yourself for us, Isabell, it 
is no more than a tea party, and we can 
manage p^eetly by ourselves." 
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But Isabella could not make up her mind 
to permit her gentility to stand in the way of 
hier paying at least one visit, where she would 
be the undoubted great lady of the evening, 
and where her satin gown and her lace polka 
were still novelties. 

The Coupers, the Baillie Coupers they 
were wont to be termed, were the family of a 
wealthy grocer established in Craiginch. 
They were not considered in the exact rank 
of thfe Millars, Hunters, or Mackays, they 
moved in an inferior gfede, for even Craig- 
inch had its sliding scale of grades, certainly 
more unpolished, but far heartier and fre- 
quently wealthier than its more aspiring 
rivals. The Coupers had been early associ- 
ates of Mr. and Mrs. Millar, and although 
the latter had eclipsed them in social position, 
the shadow of their friendship still lingered 
between their families. 

Phemie liked the fat, florid, well dressed 
Miss Coupers, and never meant, when their 
school days were over, to grow stiff and dis- 
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tant with them, but they distrusted her 
rather more than her own especial cronies. As 
the odour of the black art may be supposed 
to have held aloof Michael Scott's brother 
lairds, so a fame of too much cleverness had 
been a great stumbling block in the way to 
Fhemie Millar's forming girlish intimacies ; 
she had resented and grieved over it to no 
purpose, at last she submitted to it aad the 
rusty spot began to brightei^ because her 
own sensitiveness no longer sensed as mildew 
to the evil. 

Phemie was forced to find also, that, as 
the Coupers minds as well as their bodies 
got what the Scotch term "set," that is 
when their rapid growth was ended and 
they had sunk down as it were in their 
native sphere, their outward tone was con- 
sideraibly lower than that she was accus- 
tomed to, she was more at home with the 
Hunters and the Mackays, merely because 
where there is little mind, maimers will 
usurp an undue importance. 
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Phemie preferred the Baillie himself, the 
jolly Baillie, whose jokes were the Craiginch 
Joe Miller, and who still filled her hands 
with nuts and raisins every time she was 
deputed to deliver to him an order. He was 
a man of substance and respectability, and 
of some humour, without old Mr. Blythe's 
original sagacity, but excelling him in bon- 
hommie, and still in the vigorous possession 
of both mental and bodily faculties, enjoying 
the good things of life himself, and honour* 
ably liberal in extending a charitable share 
of them to others. 

There were certain curious rules that 
attended the tea parties of the Couper's 
class in Craiginch. In the first place, the 
guests were promiscuous, gentlemen con- 
descended to join them, these magnates 
generally collected in the shop below, and 
chatted with the Baillie over his counter, 
pricing his ale and spirits, until the bell of 
communication rang to assemble them round 
the tea-table, then they tumbled up (if 
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there is such a process) the Baillie'a private 
stair, and foimd themselves in a handsome 
but stuffed diniag-room, with an nnoocupied 
row of chairs^ facing an oyerpowering file 
of ladies, opposite to whom they seated 
themselves, the table forming at once a 
barrier and a common field of attack. The 
BaiUie sat at the point of junction, and 
invariably proposed a gallant, jocose, amend- 
ment of the position of his guests, in &,vour 
of a mixed liae of ladies and gentlemen, 
what he termed peas and beans, which his 
brethren never sufficiently seconded. 

Phemie Millar could not imagine a richer, 
or more plentiful supply of cakes than those 
she was summoned to assist in demolishing, 
she was sure that they might have fiUed 
baskets and salvers for three tea tables, even 
if she chose to forget the Mackay's last 
exhibition of two slices of toast, and half 
a dozen rice biscuits. Then the Baillie, also 
like Mr. Blythe in quaintness of dialect, 
denominated cookies 'tea breads,^ and patron- 
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ized a curious disli of infinitesimally small 
comfits, with which he begged them to 
^^spread their pieces in the Glasgow fashion." 

Tea done ample justice to, the cups and 
plates of gorgeous china were almost instan- 
taneously replaced by tumblers or rummers 
with their accompanying glasses and fat 
bottles of Jamaica rum, and Burntisland or 
IsLay whiskey. In winter, there might have 
been \the amusement of cards; in summer, 
they were unfortunately deemed not in 
accordance with the lengthened day-light. 
The gentlemen closed around the shining 
mahogany, the ladies shabbily deserted, 
forming an outer circle, and left to their own 
devices in the shape of conversation. 

The Bailb'e was now in his glory, pushing 
round the bottles, cracking his jokes, or 
launching into old world traditions of the 
smuggling which once prevailed in the Frith, 
as it did on the whole British coast, and 
which had a peculiar charm for him, as a 
magistrate, and dealer in the articles illegally 
imported. 
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Phemie's eyes had danced with joy to 
discover, at the beginning of the evening, 
Patrick Hay's individualized physiogonomy 
and characteristc costume among the other 
plain ordinary specimens of mankind, be- 
tween Kenny Swinton the wood merchant, 
and James Eobertson the draper. In spite 
of the Baillie, the Coupers' entertainments to 
the female portion of their company, were 
apt to be like their superabundant cakes 
and preserves, a little heavy and oppressive. 
There was no possibility of holding any com- 
munication save by merry glances with 
Patrick Hay or any other gentleman present, 
until they had fortified themselves with at 
least three tumblers of toddy. After that 
defence, there was a temporary cessation of 
their indefatigable eating and drinking, and 
the male band was broken, and the hospitable 
board momentarily cleared for the introduc- 
tion of a tray of sliced ham and fowl, and 
pastry of the Miss Couper's baking, fine 
fruits from the Baillies' stores, and wine for 
the la<^i^«. 
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The amalgamation of the two great di- 
visions of the party was only, however, a 
consequence of the distribution and consump- 
tion of this timely refreshment, and ended 
with the gentlemen once more clubbiog 
together and hailing the reappearance of the 
steaming rummers. The room soon became 
noisy as well as hot, while Matrons in the 
back ground fidgeted or directed some 
appeals as to the hour (it was still incredibly 
early) to their refractory partners. 

There was a great deal too much drinking 
at the BaUies^ homely feasts. The whole 
proceeding was indeed a relic of the roaring 
joviality of a past period and could only be 
tolerated improperly, in an antiquarian 
light. The repeated potations indulged in, 
produced little effect upon such a well 
seasoned constitution as that of the BaiUie, 
but weaker, or more iminitiated and excit- 
able frames, came off less easily. 

Patrick Hay, although he could do no 
more, soon reversed his glass, and slightiy 
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pushed back his chair without sustaining 
great persecution. Times are so far altered 
for the better that a man may be almost as 
temperate as he chooses now ; even when a 
Baillie Couper protests that he affironts the 
character of his house. 

Fhemie laughed at Isabella's decided 
manner of maMng a statement, when she 
saw George Cunningham among those, who 
were quietly relishing BaiUie Couper's out- 
of-date geniality ; she herself tried to stop 
her ears to the mysteries of a worked footstool 
explained on her right hand, in order to catch 
on her left the Baillie's account of a fisher's 
marriage supper, at which he had lately pre- 
sided, — ^the couple of roasts of beef, one at 
each end of the' table — ^the pair of massive 
pies at the sides — ditto potato puddings 
at opposite comers. The Baillie at the head 
of the table, fisher Jack at the foot, the bride 
and bridegroom modestly hidden among thirty 
side guests, — and this abundance at sharp 
seven; the bridegroom's supper, before the 
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warm short bread af tlie bride's tea was well 
swallowed, and both meals preparatory to an 
eyening's vigorous dancing. 

The Baillie, when filling up his rummer^ 
in addition to the allotted proportions of its 
contents had what he called an ^^eke" from the 
whiskey bottle itself, as according to his own 
declaration figuratiyely avouched, each time 
he poured out the hot water he onluoldly ex- 
ceeded the established quality, and ^^ drowned 
the miller." This eke was abruptly termi- 
nated by an arch " hauty taut I " exclaimed, 
by the Baillie^ whose half shut eye had 
the defect of miscalculating the desired 
amount of all liquids. BailUe Couper's 
" hout, tout " was a by word in Craiginch. 

Patrick Hay helped Phemie MiUar to her 
tartlet and grapes, greeted her with frank 
satis&etion, and stood and talked as long as 
he was at liberty. He discussed the most 
ordinary subjects — ^the weather, the prospects 
of the fishery, the milk-man's horn to which 
he had listened ten years ago — and which he 
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found was still a second chime, to sonnd 
eight o'clock into the dull ears of the sleepier 
inhabitants of Craiginch ; but the graces of 
originality, thought, and spirit, shone even 
through that sea of matter-of-fSactness ; and 
Phemie found his ten minutes' conversation 
a cordial interlude, in the somewhat senseless 
clamour elsewhere. 

Jeannie was near Phemie, and bridled and 
blushed upon Patrick Hay's approach; but 
when she found that with disgraceful fickle- 
ness he only gave her the most cursory 
notice, and transferred his whole attention 
to Phemie^ and that no advance on her 
part rectified the error, she indulged in a 
short fit of pouting — a safe demonstration of 
girlish jealousy,— followed by as girlish a 
magnanimity, when recalled to her allegiance 
to Phemie, and to Phemie's seniority ; she 
made an immediate mental transfer of her 
rights, and endowed her sister With this 
great prize — ^Patrick Hay — ^as fully and trtily 
as if he had been indeed her private property 
to withhold or gift away. 
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Isabella was rather disturbed by the good 
understanding between Phemie and Patrick 
Hay,— they had only met once before; but 
Phemie, witli all her cleverness, had no 
common sense. Isabella made it an excuse, 
in her own mind, for being the first to make 
an open attempt to break up the party. 

This was no easy achievement, and re- 
quired all Isabella's confidence and determi- 
nation. The Baillie sprung up nimbly, and 
stood with his back to the door, thus 
prepared to combat the ridiculous proposal ; 
then he took Isabella's hand, and would lead 
her back to her chair, until the floor was 
cleared for the reel, to which he had been 
looking forward the whole evening. Lastly, 
he turned round, with so comical a taunt, to 
George Cunningham, about Mrs. George's 
being fit for the wife of an elder at least, 
that, amid a roar of laughter, George 
Cunningham called to Isabella to sit down 
again. 

But iieither Isabella's host, noi 
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husband wuld turn her fSrom her purpose, 
wheu she knew she was in the right. 

Jeannie Millar, who was very fond of 
dancing, and who had been longing for the 
Baillie's dilatory overture these three hours 
at least, was excessively tantalized to have it 
baulked when it did come. "The Baillie 
might have asked them to dance when they 
could do it, it was making a fool of them to 
suggest it now ; Cecil and Elizabeth Couper 
might have managed it, but they could only 
laugh; and Isabell," she supposed, "was in 
horror lest George Cunningham should make 
his bow to the lamp-post " (as it was said Dr. 
Hunter had once done, after a dinner at 
Baillie Couper's). "I'U tell you what, Phemie, 
I'm like the minister, the third time he was 
asked to marry the couple who had twice 
changed their minds; I have taken a scunner 
at them all, I think they've surely come from 
the Fruchie." 

The Baillie bade Phemie good night, in a 
very fatherly style—" Well, I wot, you're as 

q3 
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free a happy, innocent young lassie, as I 
would like to see; you are like ^Maggie 
Wood of the Elie, you like a'thing and gude 
things best.' Folk maun lee upon ye, my 
dear ; but take my adviee, leave off learning, 
if ye want a man. It i» rather hard upon 
you, that your sister, young Mrs. George, is a 
bit of a drum-major ; she's no objection to 
stand in your light, although she's served 
herself, I can see that with the comer of my 
ee : but just give me a hint, and I'll send 
some likely lad pinnin after ye, and its no 
our far in the year, an there are enough dark • 
comers in the sti'eets, if he has half the 
smoddum that I had when I was a youth^ to 
* spell opportunity,' and < count the stars' 
behind her back a score of times, before you 
reach your fether's door." 

The BailUe was a dreadfdl man; Mrs. 
Hay was nothing to him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" 'Tis well to be honest and wise, 
'Tis well to be faithM and trae, 
'Tis well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.*' 

OLD SONa. 

** Bat, when the maid departed, 
A Saabian raised Ms hand. 
And cried, all hot and flashed with wine. 
Long live the Saabian land ! 

** Hold yoor tongues ! both Saabian and Saxon ; 
A bold Bohemian cries ; 
If there's a heav^i upon this earth, 
In Bohemia it lies ! 

And then the landlord's daughter 
Up to heaven r^sed her hand. 

And said '' ye may no more contend, 
There lies the happiest land ! " 

LONGFELLOW. 

(From the German. J 

"Phemie, what did Patrick Hay find to 
say to you, when wc were eating that cold 
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slice, last night ? " catechised Isabella ; 
" remember, although he may get talked of 
as a painter — which is what he cares for, I 
dare say, for they say he is as vain as any 
girl like Jeannie— his is a poor trade, and in 
Craiginch he will iiever be anything more 
than Christopher Hay's son !" 

" You might have listened to all we said, 
if you liked, Isabella," Phemie said, pet- 
tishly. " It is hard if one can't exchange 
half-a-dozen words with a man, without 
weighing his past descent, and future pros- 
pects I " 

"Ah! but, Phemie," whispered Jeannie, 
*^ you did not speak long, or about anything 
particular, because you know you are scarcely 
more than new acquaintances; but why did 
he look so hard at you ? and why did you 
look down ? Niel Farquharson used to stare 
in your face, sometimes, but you laughed, 
and stared him out in return." 

**Niel Farquharson?" enquired Mr. 
Millar, from the window. "Who is speak- 
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ing of Niel Farquliarson ? He is in Berwick ; 
I had a letter from him to-day — ^he is to be 
here on Thursday," 

" Dear me, Mr. Millar ! " Mrs. Millar 
exclaimed, discontentedly, " You might give 
a body a longer warning ; I thought we had 
enough of these north country gentry ; and 
is he to stay seven weeks, as he did last 
time? People may be old correspondents, 
and old acquaintances, but I don't see what 
call they have to make inroads into private 
houses ; I would not take ten pounds for his 
month's board and washing I " 

"Niel is a decent feUow: if all young 
men were like him, they would find it a dif- 
ferent world, when they live to see grey 
hairs. I don't know how long he means to 
avail himself of a general invitation here, 
you may ask him when he comes ; probably 
he measures our hospitality by his Highland 
standard, but I particularly desire that there 
shall be no coolness for him to complain of; 
we have little need to mount a high horse to 
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him or his, I hope you have all the sense to 
understand that." 

" Did you ever hear a man more unreason- 
able than your fether," Mrs. Millar com- 
plained to Isabella when Mr. Millar^s back 
waB turned. 

^^Eeally no, Mamma, I think it is you 
who are unreasonable. Neil Farquharson is 
a personable, rising young man, he could not 
help Bob and Maggie Keith, and certainly, 
though I never thought very much of her, 
she had the worst of it. I hope Phemie will 
bring Mr. Farqul^son to call upon me, tell 
him that Mr. Cunningham will be very glad 
to see him. Phemie is very much improved, 
and far more like other people than I ever 
expected to see her, if she will only keep 
herself up. What would Mrs. Mackay or 
Mrs. Hunter think, if we were both off before 
their daughters ? You are not half foreseeing. 
Mamma ; Mrs. Hunter would make a great 
deal of such an opportunity." 

'^ Much she has made of her opportunities, 
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Isabell; ^re you worse off for me letting 
you alone, if you could not have married 
without my help, you would have been lite 
the ^ mim moued maidens, long at the mill ;" 
but if this is to be the way of it, I will not 
mar Phemie's chance either. He's like a lad 
that would put in his word and order, and 
provide for both sides of the house — and she 
would just need to have the government 
taken over her head." 

Phemie was not very sure of Niel Farqu- 
harson's renewing his visit, after what had 
Qccurred to disgust him with Craiginch. 
She did not know what to think of it, and 
she had not entirely overcome the tempta- 
tion to be amused at Niel's expense, although 
at the same time she really respected him. 
She did not like to be guilty of the vain self- 
delusion, of imagining Neil a victim to a 
penchant which did not exist ; and if it ever 
had a being, in Neil's calm, deliberate, well- 
ordered mind, after a year's absence even 
without any other cause of extinction, it 
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might certainly be supposed to have sunk to 
a very safe ebb. 

Phemie was perfectly mistress of her own 
sentiments ; she had an esteem for Neil 
Parquharson, for his excellent principles, and 
for his very phlegm, and she would be happy 
to hear particular accounts of Maggie Keith, 
painftd as it would be to approach so delicate 
a subject ; but for anything else, she was as 
indiflterent to his arrival, as if it had been 
his father who was coming in his stead. She 
was more interested in whether Patrick Hay 
would caU or not; and Patrick Hay was 
polite enough to comply with the ordinary 
rules of society, and put an end to her 
doubts. 

Isabella was at her father's, on the occa- 
sion of Patrick Hay's visit, and was very 
affable, inquiring for Mrs. Hay and her 
young family very minutely. Patrick Hay 
was forced to resign himself to satisfy her 
special enquiries, in place of telling Phemie 
how admirable John SteePs statue of the 
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Duke of Wellington would prove, and that 
they had lost a great man in Benjamin 
Haydon. 

Patrick Hay's face flushed, as he answered 
Isabella's questions evasively and distantly, 
and cut short his call speedily ; it was alto- 
gether unworthy of him, this poor shame of 
his honest kith and kin, but it was not out 
of keeping with the sensitive organization of 
the man; the consciousness of the weak- 
ness to which he had yielded, probably galled 
him the next moment infinitely more than 
it would affect any third person. Phemie, 
however, was a little disappointed until far 
on in the twilight of that evening, when she 
happened to look out to try to distinguish 
the boats pushing off to sea, her eyes in 
wandering along the solitary coast, were 
caught by a single figure slightly bent under 
a light weight, and she rapidly recognized 
that it was Patrick Hay, whom she had seen 
pass along an hour before, returning with his 
youngest brother, the Benjie of Christopher's 
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hearth, in all the dishabille of his bare feet 
and draggled pinafore, perched on his back. 

So if Patrick Hay carried himself loftily 
to his ancient comrades one day, he could 
not resist making up to them the next, eager 
to ply an oar or steer the helm, or haul the 
boat in shore as the case might be. He could 
not get rid of a principle of his nature, he 
was as far beyond a mere fine gentleman as 
Phemie Millar once said he ought to be ; and 
although in the rawintoxication of his success, 
and of his half developed powers, he might 
dishonour himself by striving to stoop to 
those low limits, he could not altogether 
succeed any more than he coidd have read 
Sanscrit in the original. 

It must be said that Patrick Hay could 
not yet control either his aims or capabilities. 
He was never idle or without an end, but the 
pendulimi vibrated strangely* He had not 
been a week in Craiginch before Phemie had 
sufficient instances of this forced upon her 
judgment. One day he displayed himself 
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in his student's cap, and lightest of frock 
coats at every comer of Craiginch, or hired 
the inn hack and rode it for his life on the 
neighbouring roads, or lay out in a boat 
paddling himself into every well-known bay,, 
haunted nook and cave ; smoking, readings 
fishing, lounging in a way fax firom edifying 
to the business world around him, for the 
next three days they had tidings of him, shut 
up in his room, drawing or painting from 
sunrise to sunset, with his mother standing 
at the street door, mysteriously warning off 
intruders with the intimation that "Pate 
was at his brush, and that auy one that, but 
to speak to him, maim bear the weight o' the 
deed, he had gi'en her strict injunctions that 
he was na' to be disturbed tho' the lum were 
a low, so she had plenty o' saut at hand, tho' 
soopit it was no a fortnight syne." 

"There's time for ilka thing under tho 
sun," Christopher deponed, with something 
between a grunt and a groan, as Patrick 
Hay let himself out at night-fall, with a 
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haggard cheek and an unsteady step, but 
Patrick like most young geniuses was in- 
corrigible. 

Neil Farquharson came steady and solid as 
ever, Phemie could not read his intentions 
any more clearly than formerly, and she had 
lost all taste for the pursuit, she contented her- 
self with being simply kind, but a good deal 
engaged with her own pursuits, and if Neil 
marked the change he did not demonstrate it 
by any lively note of outward relief or dis- 
content, Phemie heard shortly from Neil 
Farquharson, that Maggie Keith was well and 
happy of course, and as he evidently thought 
that she ought not to be otherwise, that there 
could be no question upon the point, although 
the subject was near to Phemie's Jieart, she 
was not at liberty to enquire farther. 

Mr. Millar still objected to what he called 
Patrick Hay's forwardness and conceit, but 
he could not altogether resist the charm that 
lay in the young man, which, although " a 
prophet has no honour in his own country," 
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all Craigincli in a measure owned, no doubt, 
he was painting their chief oracle Mr. Hep- 
bum who had condescended to declare that 
he was a fine promising young fellow, and 
that was a great help to his character in 
Craiginch. Mr. Millar accordingly invited 
Patrick Hay freely to his house, a privilege 
of which the latter was ready to avail 
himself. 

Neil Farquharson, although popular with 
his elders, was, more than Harry Hunter 
the reverse with his contemporaries. 

Phemie Millar did not think it was alto- 
gether " for righteousness sake," she rather 
suspected that Neil rendered his righteous- 
ness very ungracious to his fellows, by 
assuming a certain dictatorial pomposity and 
formal reserve, which they could scarcely be 
expected to overlook. Neil, like the Millars, 
belonged to the Free church ; Patrick Hay, 
although little of a conservative, was a 
conscientious adherent to church and state as 
at present established, even where the imion 
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threatened the vital doctrines of presbyter- 
ianism^ which he denied was the case in 
tiie recent passages in Scotch ecclesiastical 
history which led to the famous disruption. 
Patrick Hay soon found that on no point 
was Neil Farquharson so susceptible of 
provocation, as on sectarian grounds. It 
was inexcusable to argue on this or any 
other subject, with the mere motive of 
irritating Neil Farquharson, but it must be 
confessed that he began with such an in- 
tention and ended by being himself very 
hot in the argument. 

Patrick Hay was very liberal, perhaps too 
much so, when one considers that there is a 
license of thought as weU as of action, but 
surely with his uprightness and candour, his 
manly and kind spirit, stiU freaix with the 
joyous dew of youth, however he might 
sometimes sin against truth, he was then 
near it. No doubt, snares and pitfalls lay 
around him, lurking in the very flush of his 
intellectual and animal life ; no doubt hun- 
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dreds and thousands^ as &ras the eye and heart 
— ^like him have fallen away and disappeared 
in a woeM mystery of destruction, as the 
snowy blossoms of our fruit trees are blighted 
by the cold breath of an untimely frost, or 
scathed and shriyelled by electric fire. 

Niel Earquharson was bigoted, he no 
more doubted that his own form of Church 
government was immeasurably purer than all 
others, and a model for them to adopt, than 
he questioned the morality of the ten com- 
mandments. Although his stubborn one- 
sidedness was sufficiently provoking, there 
was something very respectable in its zeal 
and constancy. Fhemie blamed herself when 
she listened to him, for having cared too 
little for the outward frame-work of her 
Church, she feared she had been lukewarm 
when she had only been so intent on its 
wonderful heart, that she had neglected its 
simple drapery, Mr. Millar, on the other 
hand, while he favoured Niel Farquhar- 
son, thought him in religious matters 
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righteous ovenauch ; and, although a Free 
Churchman himself, covertly countenanced 
and relished the hits which Patrick Hay 
levelled at his adversary. 

If Niel Farquharson was not the aggres- 
sor, he defended himself by the most in- 
tolerable policy, unmeasured contempt for 
the established Church party: Erastian 
was a mild word to employ against it. 
Phemie remembered to have heard that 
Patrick Hay's mother had entertained a 
violent fiancy to go out with Mr. Hepburn's 
congregation, and that in her futile efforts to 
dislodge Christopher from the shelter of the 
venerable walls, which he had so long reve- 
renced, she had glibly denominated them 
"auldBabylon." Phemie had been scandalised 
at the disrespectful levity, or rather abuse of 
the expression; yet Niel Farquharson, an 
educated and high principled man, did not 
hesitate to deny the extensive portion of his 
fellow countrymen, who had differed from 
him by submittiag to the decree of the 
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court of session, every claim to sincere convic- 
tion or disinterested views. " They clave to 
the loaves and fishes of government endow- 
ment — they sold themselves for a mess of 
pottage — ^they had been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting." 

Phemie lost patience with this narrow 
minded resentment, affording, as it did, so 
favourable an aim to Patrick Hay's counter 
accusations of their spiritual pride and in- 
tolerance, the domineering temper of their 
leaders, and the blind adherence of their 
masses. 

^* If your ministers were all like Dr* 
Chalmers and Mr. Hepburn, you might be 
safe ; but, as it is, I think you of the laity 
have much need of the civil law, to protect 
you and to open your eyes to the priestly 
dominion, which some of your fathers are 
ready to claim over their flocks." 

" We get our choice of our fathers, as you 
call them, and we voluntarily submit to their 
interpretation of ecclesiastical polity." 
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" I hope they may not be the blind leading 
the blind. Does their fallibiKty never enter 
either their own heads or yours? I can tell 
you, Mr. Farquharson, I have been in the 
Pope's dominions, and sometimes saw the 
dreaded tonsure less servilely obeyed than 
the Geneva gown and bands* It is the spirit 
of an error that I object to, not the name^ 
I hold that one kirk and constitution are 
really united by no merely formal tie ; the 
one may injure or outrage the other, and let 
her proclaim it to the four winds of heaven, 
or resist to the deatii if she will, but she 
cannot arrogate to herself the right of 
bursting asunder the sacred bonds of her 
wedlock any more than a long suffering 
woman can deny the lawful authority, or 
abandon the protection of a wilful perverse 
husband. I do not take my stand upon the 
advantage or disadvantage of patronage, and 
I am not clear as to commissions and assem- 
blies, and the danger of precedents ; but 
I am certain that no Protestant body what- 
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ever denies the great solemn fact of the 
spiritual headship of the Church which 
you are for ever casting virulently in our 
teeth, and that our pastors and office bearers 
are as free as the wind, to do their duty 
if they choose it. If the reverse were the 
case, not a tithe of us would fill their 
pews, or listen to their lectures. I know 
that you will tell me that our liberty is a 
mockery — ^that a clenched hand is extended 
over it ; we judge more correctly — ^but you 
will grant that our posture is a little more 
becoming, and a little less defiant than 
yours, as subjects to an honourable con- 
stitution; which to be sure, is a trifle." 

" So thought not John Knox, nor Melville, 
nor Rutherford." 

" Our John Knox, who never feared the face 
of man, and Melville, and Rutherford-^— they 
were but men after all ; and I suppose I 
have not the shadow of a title to style myself 
their degenerate son, blessing them for the 
sweat of their toUs and sufierings. I have 
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no call to thrill at their old watchwords. True, 
they only struggled for God's glory, in the 
right of private judgment, and freedom from 
persecution. Who withholds the right of 
private judgment? Who are the persecutors 
of our days? You are fain to make the 
shadows of the present the realities of the 
past, but you cannot compass it. You 
represent yourselves as reviled and injured ; 
you' compare the refusal of a site, or the will- 
worship of a single Sabbath's field preaching, 
to the fire and faggot of Beatoun, or the 
sharp swords of the Earlshall dragoons* 
You are as bent as poor Smith O'Brien, on 
assuming the tone, not of a convict, with 
his foot upon a transport, but of a rebel 
with his head on the block. You exalt your 
voluntary sacrifices, and double the salary of 
your clergyman, and crown yourselves with 
the applause of the world." 

" Our four hundred ministers, Mr. Hay," 
Phemie -said warmly, raising her clear voice> 
" Did they not leave their quiet manses and 
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kirks, where their &thers had worshipped, 
and they themselyes ministered— did they 
not cast their children's bread npon the 
waters, and go forth in the name of the 
Lord, or was it all an idle dream, as you 
seem to represent it ? " 

"Their theory might be a blunder, but 
they went forth in the name of the Lord 
and in his might, many a man of them, 
Gk)d forbid that I should deny it," Patrick 
Hay said, with a sudden change of tone. 

Then, when the dispute seemed pacified, 
Niel Farquharson would re-commence it with 
the dogged assertion — *^I think that you 
must have a singular idea of liberty of con- 
science, when you are content to hare your 
pulpits filled at the point of the bayonet." 
And Patrick Hay retorted as bitterly — " Is 
that old enormity, apocryphal as regards 
our times, still current, or is it multiplied 
as well as preserved ? "Where are its 
localities ? I did think such absurdities could 
only be credited or quoted in the white heat 
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of the contest. Man ! I am a Scotchman as 
well as you; more than that, I was bom and 
bred in the county of John Balfour and David 
Haxton, — ^where the heath of Magus Moor, 
like the swamp of Airs Moss, bears witness 
to the wrongs and resistance of our fore- 
fathers. I wish that I could say that Scot- 
land is advancing in everything, and retro- 
gading in nothing. I wish that I could 
praise the temperance of our lower orders; 
but in my heart I believe that in our 
crowded towns, as well as in our glens and 
straths, the holy huish of pur Sabbath is 
still the best blessing of thousands of families, 
be they moderates, or non-intrusionists, or 
your more modest predecessors— the first 
seceders. If the gross outrage you mention, 
aye, or the most distant thought of it, had 
been commonly perpetrated recently — as you 
represent it — against the growth of the 
old stock, respectable, peaceful, devout 
Church members, in place of forming a rare 
instance of the nominal defence of lawful 
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authority from a riotous rabble — ^the refuse 
of the parish, the culprits of the kirk session, 
collected, at best, with no higher motive than 
what actuates an Irish mob at a fair — ^the 
coarse fim of a fight ; if it had been other- 
wise, the very caims on our hiU-sides might 
crush us, the blood of our martyrs, and the 
torch which they lighted, would cry shame 
on our guilty heads. The gentlest in your 
ranks, in place of arguing with us, would not 
keep company, no, not eat with branded 
cowards and traitors, worse than infidels. 
At the same time, I don't defend the perfect 
suitability of all the inductments into our 
vacant charges, but if you have your Cand- 
lish and Guthrie, we possess our Muir and 
Macleod. You brought us into straits, and 
although I believe our feet were never off a 
rock, there was some floundering before we 
were permitted to extricate ourselves. We 
have not been buoyed up with the cry of 
" Claymore, Claymore!" nor with the delight- 
ful novelty of licensed begging." 
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" Now, Mr. Hay, we are equal," Phemie 
interposed proudly, " you have been as angry 
and tempted to be as unjust and ungenerous 
as Mr. Farquharson, if we are rash or violent 
or harsh, it is because we are young in our 
sincerity and fervour, I might retaliate like 
both of you, I might try to prove that while 
our blood is hot yours is stagnant, but I 
would scorn it I remember that your 
prayers and praises rise along with ours, 
I think of the mutual schools and col- 
leges, and missionary schemes, striving 
to bind the whole earth in one net work 
of saving grace, although you forget that 
our sudden springing enthusiasm has been 
to you at once an example and a reproach." 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Millar, I confess 
myself corrected," Patrick Hay admitted 
humbly enough. 

" Well done, Phemie, Jenny Geddes is not 
dead, I see, so long as you are to the fore ; I 
never yet knew a kirk matter into which 
women did not enter heart and soul." 
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" To their honour, sir/' Neil Farqnharson 
declared, and this time Patrick Hay did not 
contradict him. 
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CHAPTER XTIL 

'Oh! blythly shines the bonnie sun 

Upon the Isle of May, 
And blythly comes the morning tide 

Into St. Andrew's bay." 



COBBET. 



^' The capper roo&y that dazzlit heaven, 
Were frae their rafters rent and riven ; 
The marble altars dash't and driven." 

Mr. MHiLAB had business in St. Andrews^ 
and as Neil Farquharson was so unfortunate 
as not to have seen those fine cathedral and 
castle ruins where the thunders of Eome 
were once launched as from the Vatican over 
Scotland, her writhing bondswoman, he agreed 
to accompany him. 
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Jeannie Millar made a gloomy roflection 
upon gentlemen going constantly about en- 
joying themselves and leaving ladies to 
cultivate domesticity or weary at home ; but 
Fhemie had grown more moderate in her 
desires, and not even the temptation of a 
pilgrimage to St Andrews could draw from 
her a very lively demonstration of feeling. 
However, when Mrs. Millar found that she 
had some old friends in St. Andrews whom 
she should like to visit, she took the remark- 
able resolution of accompanying her husband 
and making a family party, taking Jeannie 
and Phemie along with them ; (Colin was out 
at Caimielaw, and Isabella had a cold.) 
Phemie was properly pleased, especially when 
her father, in a fit of excessive good humour, 
asked Patrick Hay to make yet another 
addition to their numbers. 

Largo Law, on the morning fixed upon, 
did not ^^put on his hat,'' as Jeannie had 
dreaded, so of course it did not rain, on the 
contrary, it was quite a treasure of a Scottish 
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summer's day, bright as well as breezy, and 
the party set off with every prospect of en- 
joyment. They went by a coach, whidi 
even in railway times, made a daily tonr to 
and from St. Andrews. It had come to be 
considered a tedious mode of travelling, but 
was abundantly social. 

The gentlemen went without, to this rule 
was added the transfer and exaltation of 
Phemie, to the roof of " Maggie Lawder," 
where the unlucky susceptibility to a close 
atmosphere, which occasioned her promo- 
tion, and her seat between Patrick Hay 
and her father, created a burning envy in 
Jeannie. 

Before setting off, there was the time out 
of mind complaint of Mr. Millar, that ladies 
would burden themselves with luggage, were 
it but for a six hours' absence, and Mrs. 
Millar's defence, that it was only the pie 
basket with her cap and pelerine, and she 
supposed he would not have her go abroad 
without these necessaries, besides there was 
the bag with the sandwiches, which he 
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might be glad to profit by. Then there was 
the hoisting up of Fhemie, and her mo- 
mentary terror, with which her father was 
impatient, and which was speedily vanquished 
,by the ready, reassuring attention of the 
young men, and there was Jeannie's resolute 
effort to look beyond a fat gentleman on 
one side and an upright lady on the other, 
and the coach door was shut, the driver 
mounted, and at no very alarming speed 
they were ofL 

The drive along the coast was character- 
ized by that bleakness, and monotony with 
which the east of Scotland is generally stigma- 
tized, but the country was now waving with 
com, supplying a temporary richness, con- 
trasting favourably with the clearness of the 
atmosphere. It was delightftd to Phemie to 
see in the distance ruined Balcomie, the 
ancient Danish fields of landing, and the 
"East Neuk" itself, with a solitary lark 
pouring forth a flood of melody, as it soared 
above the now smiling promontory. 
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It was PhOTaie's private opinion that larks 
sing reels, joyous fedry editions of the "hi^ 
road to Linton," while they keep fluttering 
time to their merry measure. 

Phemie was so happy that she suddenly 
thought of Bob. In general, she thought 
most of* Bob (m the Sabbath day, in the 
church, when the shadow was creeping along 
the wall, or when she sat reading her Bible 
at home, and looking out at the sun sinking 
below the horizon; then she wondered 
where he would be, it was four ntonths since 
he had left them, and tiie " Boebuck " might 
have surmounted the perils of its voyage and 
reached its destination, and Bob's restless 
foot might be wandering at will in a foreign 
land ; now in the height of her gladness, 
Phemie felt tender memories of Bob throng 
upon her and an inexpressible yearning for 
him rise within her, but in spite of that in- 
terval of sadness she was the blythest of the 
blythe, when they came in sight of the towers 
of St. Begulus, and she reminded Patrick Hay 
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of the legend that the Pope of Borne had 
once journeyed over the very road they fol- 
lowed, and unluckily happening to arrive at 
their present point of observation at the very 
moment that the sun shone fiill on the coppw 
roof of the then noble cathedral, he believed 
it burnished gold, and was so much struck 
with the extraordinary splendour of the 
aight that his heart ^^ leaped off its stalk," 
and he died of the glorious spectacle. 

St. Andrews is the most classical Scotch 
town, not even excepting royal Edinburgh, 
and to a student or an artist there is much 
suggestive, not only in its grand old ruins, but 
in the air of learning and repose which dig- 
nifies its quiet streets in this respect, bearing 
a miniature resemblance to the University 
towns of England, and displaying in its 
stormy bay a bold, significant feature in the 
landscape far beyond what the neighbourhood 
of Oxford and Cambridge can boast. 

It was all so interesting to Phemie Millar, 
that she did not know which occupied her 
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attention most, the venerable West Port, the 
Abbey gate and Colleges, or the somewhat 
quaint, old fashioned residences of the pro^ 
fessors, which she believed the abodes of 
vast wisdom and learning. Had it been 
winter, she might have had glimpses of the 
professors themselves, men from every class 
and every variety of tone and opinion, alike 
only in intellectual weight, and of the stu- 
dents, rude beside their aristocratic English 
brethren, but heroes at moral philosophy and 
mathematics. But even with these living 
attractions, Phemie must have felt the rugged 
castle wall and its bottle-mouth dungeon, and 
the proud fragment of the cathedral with its 
wealth of hoary tombstones, the great objects 
of the scene. 

They were something of a rustic party? 
with Mr. Millar's weather-beaten complexion, 
Mrs. Millar's encumbrances, Neil Farquhar- 
son's inclination to stare about him, and the 
two girls' sensible equipments for coach tra- 
velling, and a day's wandering about and 
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seeing sights, Patrick Hay was the most 
polished looking of the group, and he had a 
foolish, passing inclination to feel rather 
ashamed of his companions, an idea that he 
rose above and forgot the next moment. 

Mrs. Millar went directly from the door of 
the Cross Keys, to the house of her friendsy 
Mr. Millar escorted her so far, and then 
vanished on his own aflEairs. Phemie and 
Jeannie, and their escort, were to contrive to 
view everything most deserving their inspec- 
tion, to eat their luncheon, and to meet Mr. 
and Mrs. Millar, in good time for the return 
of the coach. 

The question was — what was to be looked 
at first? Jeannie voted for the College 
Museum ; Phemie for the Castle ; Mel 
Farquharson for the Martyrs' Monument, 
and Patrick Hay for Bishop Kennedy's 
Tomb. 

Jeannie was so much amused with the 
Indian weapons and accoutrements, the 
stuffed birds, and the mummy in the 
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Museum, that Phemie thought they would 
never get any farther. Then, in the town 
diuroh, they had to examine the curiouB 
memorial to Archbishop Sharp, and within 
touch of the cold marble, the question of 
murder or no murder was wilfully started 
and obstinately waged. 

At the Castle they fared better ; there was 
no doubt as to the Cardinal's guilt and 
George Wishart's palm ; their guide here 
was old and deaf, and what Jeannie called 
gruesome, like the Abbot Boniface at Kin- 
ross — or some tottering, mumbling sexton, 
of the remote drama — and perfectly in 
keeping with the very stories, which he 
rhymed over in a rough chant, ending his 
role and re-commencing it without stay or 
pause, after a fashion ruefully impressive to 
the buoyant humanity whom he oiceroned. 
Having gone a little way along the golf 
famed links, and taken luncheon, and re- 
turned to the lofty arches of the Cathedral, 
they sat down to rest in its shadow, Phemie 
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ooiild scarcely feel bodily fatigue, and was 
never weary gazing around her; and Patrick 
Hay could go vividly imagine these stately 
precinots in i^eir pomp and power, or the 
fierce struggles of the victims whom they 
once darkly enclosed ; but Jeannie was tired, 
she was constantly left to Niel Farquharson, 
Fhemie and Patrick Hay walked and talked 
together all day — never out of sight — ^never 
out of hearing ; but wha.t did that signify, 
when she could not keep up with them ? 
She knew the history of Scotland as they 
did, but they conversed of men dead hun- 
dreds of years ago, as if they were their 
particular acquaintances. 

If Niel Farquharson had not before been 
aware of the fact, he knew to-day that his 
second visit to Craiginch, in reference to Phe- 
mie Millar, had become foiled and purposeless. 
His first acquaintance with Fife had left him 
with agreeable enough associations, combined, 
as they were, with his voluntary promise, (and 
NiePs lightest word was a law) and Maggie 
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Keith's praises, to create in him certain 
pleasant but very doubtful speculations — 
now these were all dissipated. Patrick Hay 
might be nothing yet to Phemie Millar; but 
the preference which she now showed him, 
was quite sufficient to steel Niel Faxquhar- 
son's stubborn heart against her. It was 
rather a relief than otherwise, to get rid of 
the tormenting scruples with which she 
had tried him, and which had slumbered in 
their separation, only to revive in full force 
as soon as he re-crossed her path. Phemie 
Millar was much improved in these few 
months — he granted that ; but she was still 
flighty, romantic, and opinionative ; she 
would not make the best wife for a serious 
minded man. 

Niel Farquharson was very wrong, like 
many others, he mistook the reasoning of 
prejudice and worldly wisdom, for that of 
duty and principle ; and it would have been 
safer and better for him to have trusted to 
his original impulses, and acted with full 
faith and sincerity. 
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At last Jeannie grew so restless, that she 
would not remain with them any longer— she 
would go to Mrs. Fletcher's worsted shop, 
and, perhaps, if she saw any very pretty 
pattern. Mamma would buy it for them before 
they left. 

Niel Farquharson was endeavouring to 
decipher some of the inniunerable specimens 
of obliterated carving around them, the two 
others alone remained happily companionable. 

"I wonder if any cowled monks haunt this 
vicinity ? if they ever come back to earth 
— it must be to some such locality — ^not for 
their sins alone, (where is Mr. Farquharson?) 
If every flock of white sheep contains a few 
black ones, it is but fair to suppose that a 
flock of black sheep has its honourable 
exceptions also, at least they were not all 
lazy as well as vicious; witness their 
writings, their discoveries in science, their 
attention to art. Although I am enough of a 
Scotchman to think that even Fra Bartolomeo 
might have been better employed than in his 
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studio and over his easel as his own tender 
conscience suspected. But could you not 
fancy them, lordly Cardinal and Abbot, and 
brother of low degree, with long black robes 
and gliding tread, and awfiil immobility, 
winding round their Mien, altar." 

" like the old St- Ford femily, you know 
they say if their last descendent wiU cross 
' Hunt's Brig ' at midnight, he will see his 
ancestors pass before him in one long line 
down the left side of the bum." 

"A common reversal of Banquets expe- 
rience; I am afraid it is not original, and yet 
it is one of the very few east of Fife ghost 
stories ; our touches of the supernatural are 
mostly confined to undefined omens and 
warnings, — ^it is a hard case; Macdufl^ or 
Alexander Selkirk, or even Janny Faa 
might have done better for us," 

" There is a picturesque tradition belong- 
ing to the ' North Side,' of which Eatey's 
mother was my historian. She is not a 
Craiginch woman, but a native of the land- 
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ward village of Craigrothie, close to the old 
Castle of Struther^s — one of Earl Beardie's 
castles. She says that on stormy nights, 
they have heard as good as a score of car- 
riages rattHng along the road, and up to 
the ruined castle, where Johnny Berfit 
chose unpropitious weather, for a ghostly 
carousal. That was what might have been 
expected, but then she spoke particularly of 
this Johnny Berfit ; I am not quite certain 
whether he is ^ the wicked master' himself, 
or only some equally condemned kinsman, 
but she said she had heard him often passing 
their house in the late twilight, or in the 
early morning : they knew him by the pecu- 
liar tread of his uncovered feet, and some- 
times her father had looked out while it was 
fiill moon, and seen a tall man wrapped in 
a mantle, always with bare head and feet." 

"He would make a good sketch ; I would 
like to know what manner of crime required 
so peculiar a penance and punishment ? " 

" I fancy this is a very fit place for these 
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considerations, Mr. Hay, but still the air is 
unsuitable." 

"You think that it is keen enough to 
penetrate and dissipate fantastic images, 
and superstitious horrors ; it did so once on 
a day, and one feels that there is a magic in 
it still ; lookiag at that tossing sea and clear 
horizon, — ^where the fleecy clouds are now 
drifting as free as the waves themselves — 
one ceases to wonder that Walter MilVs 
old heart was staunch through blood and 
flame." 

"There should be no sloth in St. Andrew's 
— no selfishness." 

Patrick Hay laughed. " I am afraid that 
is asking a very great deal more than any 
town of mere mortals is prepared to grant ; 
nay, I do not know whether advantages of 
position are not frequently counterbalanced, 
by a species of strong, perverse, counter-cur- 
rent re-action, in the spirit of our proverb — 
' The nearer the kirk the farther from grace.' 
According to me, St. Andrew's ought to be 
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at once the drowsiest and most wrangling 
town in broad Scotland," 

" I wonder how far physical influences do 
affect men." 

" So do I, Miss Millar, but I am almost con- 
tent to stop short at the first step of the ladder, 
just so far as Proyidence permits. If I were to 
join Mr. Farquharson in his critical exami- 
nations, you would be tempted to believe 
that St. Andrews had once at least been a 
shining light — ^that John Knox's plain old 
pulpit had not stood the tear and wear of 
time in vain. I have scrambled about here 
by myself, and attempted to make my own 
discoveries, ending in the puzzle which I 
believe most old kirk-yards supply — I mean 
in the discrepancies between all other his- 
tories, and the testimony which these time- 
worn records bear to our growing moral 
corruption. ^ Ane honest and godly man or 
woman' is declared to be the tenant of each 
narrow house around us." 

" But our shrouds are white." 
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^^ I know it, it is the heart of a brother, 
that constracted that uniyersal pithy sentence; 
but while I would wish to remember my own 
sins and commit the souls of the departed 
altogether to tiieir God, and unless for special 
warning, echo "of the dead let nothing be 
said but what is favourable,'^ yet one can- 
not question the want of prudence, not to 
say of integrity, in attempting a wholesale 
creation of virtue." 

It was now time that the young men 
should join Mr. Millar at the Cross Keys 
and dine with him there, as agreed upon, 
while Phemie went to seek Jeannie at Mrs. 
Eletcher's and proceed with her to their 
mother in Bell-street. The happiest day 
will have a close, and this was fast wearing 
away, still Patrick Hay would prolong 
Phemie's enjoyment by insisting upon ao- 
companyin^her to Mrs. Fletcher's, recklessly 
risking the moderate esteem which he had 
inspired by the dangerous test of an experi- 
ment upon Mr. Millar's appetite. 
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They found Jeaonie trying the patience of 
the obliging owner of that female sanctum, 
a worsted shop, by hovering irresolutely be- 
tween an Arab horseman and a coronal of 
water lilies, either of which, it was supposed, 
would make an appropriate cover for the 
back of a drawing-room chair. Jeannie had 
gone on an expedition to her mother, and 
secured her sanction to a purchase, aud How 
if she could only decide on the relative 
merits of her two feivourite designs. Phe- 
mie voted for the water lilies, Patrick Hay 
for the Arab, and yet it was no sooner bought 
than he teazed poor Jeamue on the compli- 
ment she had payed his sex, and insinuated 
most impertinently that failing a bona fide 
Tnan^ in Scottish dialect a husbaad, she was 
willing to content herself with his represen- 
tative, a man of straw, or in this case of 
worsted. Jeannie was very angry and cor- 
respondently rude and indiscreet. He was 
to hold his tongue immediately, he could say 
that to Phemie, she did not want a man, she 
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would have nothing to do with sweethearts, 
they always liked themselves best, and were 
never true unless they could not help it. 

Mrs, Millar's friends were two single 
ladies, who led a primitive retired life, and 
were therefore very much excited by chance 
visitors. They would feel out of sorts and 
complain of soreness in the soles of their 
feet for a week to come, nevertheless their 
hospitality was very earnest; they were 
looking out for Phemie and Jeannie, and 
feeling rather aflfronted that they were not to 
be troubled with the males of the party, 
although their presence and entertainment 
would have fluttered them to their wits end. 
It was just four, but they were preparing tea 
as the most suitable refreshment for "folk 
about to travel," While Phemie cordially 
assented to this opinion, she was amused in 
listening to their talk to discover it engrossed 
by a different order of interests from those 
she had been accustomed to attach to St. 
Andrews, the number of sea bathers which 
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the summer season had attracted, the family 
occupying the Park, even the weekly coin- 
market were present realities, in comparison 
with which the mouldering remains of the 
past dwindled into insignificance, yet the old 
ladies were very proud of their town, even 
to its ruins, and could relate many anecdotes 
concerning them, only they desired to hold 
every thing in its proper place. 

The weather, bracing in the morning, was 
chilly in the evening, and although Phemie 
would willingly have braved its worst, her 
mother would not permit her to run the risk 
of any farther exposure to its severity. 
There remained this consolation, the day had 
been so pleasant that even to rest and think 
it all over again supplied the elasticity, which 
the interior atmosphere of the Maggie Lauder 
wanted, and rendered Phemie half invulner- 
able to its minor evils. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

' Thongh now the frosty prow is seen 

Wliaiir ance waVd gowden hair ; 
An' mony a blythsome heart is caold. 

Sin' first we sported there. 
"When we were at the schule, my frien', 

"When we were at the schule ; 
An' sae merry pranks we play'd 

"When we were at the schule." 



SCOTTISH SOirCF. 



NiEL Farquharaon did not end or even 
abridge his visit to Oraiginch, on acconnt 
of a change in the intentions to which his 
coming back might have at first remotely 
referred; and his manner was so indiflferent 
and quiet, that if their object obtained a 
faint knowledge of the modification or ces- 
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sation of his views, no other person, how- 
ever an overlooker or an interested party, 
could clearly gaess the fact. 

Fhemie had often heard other members of 
the &mily complain of Isabella's love of 
nde, and she thought her title to supremacy 
not all valid; but she knew that her motives 
were good, it was merely a strong impression 
that every body who disagreed with her was 
wrong, and a corresponding conviction that 
she could put everybody right, which 
actuated her most provoking actions. 

It was easy to say that Isabella might be 
as sincere and as energetic, with a humbler 
opinion of her powers ; but if you could not 
persuade her so, how much better were you 
of your fine speeches ? Phemie rather won- 
dered that, with Isabella's excellent inten- 
tions, her interference should still be so 
warmly resented. 

So Phemie thought, until her own peculiar 
turn came, and then she was as indignant as 
others, who had undergone the same treat- 

t2 
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ment previously. Before she had taken 
Patrick Hay's attentions to herself— before 
she had been guilty of making him the 
centre of any but the vaguest as well as the 
brightest of dreams, she became sensible 
that Isabella had her suspicions — ^that she 
watched them — that she watched Niel 
Farquharson — that she was constantly prais- 
ing the one and decrying the other — ^that 
she threw Phemie in NiePs way when she 
least wished it — and, as much as possible, 
separated her from association with Patrick 
Hay; and although Phemie had not yet 
sounded the depth of the wrong meditated 
her, she was very angry ; she knew Isabella 
could make a great deal of mischief in the 
house — that she had now acquired the 
mastery of her mother's ear especially, 
but for that very reason Phemie scorned to 
coax her, 

Phemie had not been in Isabella's house 
for a whole week, and that was a wonderful 
instance of alienation, in the perpetual inter- 
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course between the two families; perhaps 
Ahe would still longer have absented herself, 
had her shyness not interposed and threatened 
her with a discovery of the motives of her 
avoidance. Indeed, Isabella was already 
remarking, " You may deny it or not, but I 
am sure you have taken some offence at me, 
Phemie ; I cannot tell what I have done to 
displease you, but I wiU say that a touchy 
temper is the silliest thing in the world ! " 

Phemie was glad to compromise the matter 
so far, and go with Isabella to the industrial 
school, where a message from Jenny Fife 
had begged their presence on some event of 
importance, and thence to Isabella's, to 
spend the affcemoon and evening with her, 
as she would be dull alone, Mr. Cunningham 
having to set off after dinner on business. 
Jeannie had some engagement of her own, 
and ^declined accompanying them. 

When they arrived at the school, they 
found it empty, as it was only in the even- 
ing that the pupils assembled ; but Jenny 
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was already busy piiming their seams, her 
long, bony fingers trembling in their accus- 
tomed operation, forming a contrast to the 
settled severity of her expression. Mrs. 
Fife's good natured bulk was in a state of 
troubled commotioo, she did not like to 
differ from Jemmy, but she thought she was 
" ower hard wi' the bairns, the young heads 
that would get a settlin in gude time." 

An offence had been committed, which 
had to be reported to some of the lady 
directresses of the school, and Jenny had 
applied, in the difficulty, to the Millars — 
her original patronesses and steady friends. 
There were two culprits — neither, of course, 
present — haying set at naught the school 
rules, they had indeed taken the first 
word in the controversy, by transmitting 
iheir intention of withdrawing at once and 
altogether from Jenny's surveillance. The 
facts of the case were these — ^there had been 
a Mr held at a village, some miles from 
Craiginch, the day before, which some of 
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Jenny's elder pupils had attended rather 
against her inclination, as their holiday had 
forced them to give up their usual evening 
class, but she distinctly refused a similar per- 
mission to two girls, who had no relations to 
accompany them to the gaiety in question, and 
who were thus intrusted, during its course — 
and going to and coming from the scene of 
attraction, to their own very slender stock of 
discretion. The temptation to disobedience 
had been too much for the girls, they had 
set off with the others, leaving some more 
prudent companion to carry to the teacher 
the message, that ^^ tho' the leddies should 
gie them their leave, for no minding her 
orders, they wad see the market ! " 

Jenny had been greatly vexed and had 
put herseif to the trouble of going, after her 
labours were over, to the mother of one of 
the girls, to ascertain that they were under 
safe guidance, to complain of their conduct 
and to request her concurrence in some mode 
of convincing them of their error. The 
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mother, however, already probably irritated 
by some fruitless eflfort to bend the head- 
strong will of her child, and secretly jealous 
of Jenny's promotion over her, had answered 
her with foolish counter reproaches, declaring 
that h^" daughter "shouldna be scorned by 
ony sewer in the kingdom," and that, *'she 
shouldna be allowed to darken Jenny's doors 
again, let the leddies preach to the contrary 
till they were wearrit; they thought, because 
they grantit them some temporary favour 
now and, then that puir folk were to submit 
to be trampit like dirt alow their feet, but 
they might keep their schools to them that 
wad stamach sic fare, for her pairt she con- 
sidered them a puir compliment." And she 
had used effectual arguments to induce the 
other parents concerned to assume the same 
tone. 

Phemie recollected the two girls perfectly, 
Gracie Constable with her roving eyes and 
unmanageable hands, and big soft Mary 
Xidd: she could easily fancy them acting in 
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concert in some scheme, devised and managed 
by Ghracie, into which she dragged her im- 
reasoning, compliant companion. 

Mrs. George Cunningham was very much 
displeased with the rebellious spirit of the 
girls and the ingratitude of their relations, 
and bent upon making an example of them, 
until she learned that in the interval, be- 
tween sending for her and her mother and 
and their complying with her summons, one 
of George Cunningham's aunts, another 
superintendent of the school, had looked in 
to enquire for Mrs. Fife's rheumatism, and 
having listened to the whole story had, as 
Isabella had begun to do, advocated summary 
dismissal and disgrace to be ioflicted upon 
the offenders. At the first hint of this im- 
portant item in the statement, Isabella's 
heat began to cool and her sentiments to 
change, until she found that the girls had 
done no great harm, and that it would be 
highly injudicious to use any but gentle 
measures against a first and venial trespass. 
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^^ It was SO like an old maid, was it not, 
Fhemie, to make an outcry about nothing. 
If you'll take my advice, Jenny, you will 
take no notice of what has happened, and I 
will call upon Mrs. Pride and the Constables 
to morrow morning, and convince them that 
they have mistaken your meaning ; it is very 
foolish in them to encourage the girls in a 
fault, but it is human nature for them to take 
their bairn's side of the quarrel." 

Jenny hesitated, " It is not, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, that I canna forgive the lassies or make 
allowance for their time of life, or that I am 
dorty on my ain account, but leddies little 
ken the danger that foolish young folk like 
them run when they gang wild after non- 
sense, they mean nae ill, but their feet are in 
a slippery road, what the like o' Miss Phemie 
wuld do wi' safety might be the first ill gate 
that wuld mislead a servant lass to her ruin, 
they haena been gently bred or guarded frae 
the sight an sound o' sin frae their cradles, 
and tho' their character is a' thing they hae. 
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sae mony o' them hae lost it, that they think 
nae shame as they were wont to do, they are 
growen waur an waur, I aye mind this when 
I hear o' ploys for the workin' folk ; I'm no 
denying their richt to that or anything else 
they want an' can get, but what doesna coast 
the rich man a hoast may tempt the poor to 
tak the bite frae the helpless mouths o' the 
auld mither or wee weans; but FU see 
Grace and Mary and speak to them their 
lanes, may be, they will come to themselves 
and be sorry for being sa thrawart, tho'. they 
canna say it afore the lave." 

"And oh! Jenny, be very canny with 
them, it was not right, but they just 
wanted to enjoy themselves, poor things." 

" Aye, but. Miss Phemie, for the sake o' 
the ithers that did my biddin, that their 
blude may never come back on my wake 
head, I maun let them ane and a' feel that 
hard are the ways o' the sinner." 

During the whole course of the conversa- 
tion, Phemie could distinctly hear the mono- 
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tonoiis babble uttered by the poor imbecile 
in the neighbouring room, and through the 
half-open doors she could distinguish the 
overgrown figure and dull heavy face, pina- 
fore and child's cap enlarged to suit a wo- 
man's size, and the Swinging motion with 
which she moved her body between the deal 
table and chair, placed so as to guard her 
from the fire. 

The sight at first awoke in Phemie an 
extreme sense of sadness, but Mrs. Fife 
following her wandering glance, and having 
none of Jenny's reluctance to speak of their 
common misfortune made the comment, that 
" their sorrow was licht when you come to 
speak o' sin, for the puir bairn had never 
minted mischief a' her days, ony mair than 
when the gudeman held her up to the minis- 
ter to christen her in the nanie o'his Maister : 
a wheen chucky stanes keepit her in play 
a hale day, she took her meat wi' relish, 
she bakit bits o' scones to her four hours, for 
she took to them mair than to the parritch at 
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nicht, an Jenny sleepit wi the bairn an whiles 
she CDuldna rest wi' an uneasiness in her 
banes wi lang sitten at the needle, but she 
said the bairn niver stirred ony mair than a 
clod," 

This vacuity which Phemie had at first 
thought so gloomy, what was it but a pro- 
longed childhood as powerless, but as inno- 
cent, and who knew but that perceptions as 
soothing and sweet as those which kindle the 
first smiles of infancy, stirred the torpid 
brain of the unconscious sufierer ? 

Phemie Millar felt it no longer a painful 
contrast to be proudly ciceroned by Mrs. Fife 
over the apple of her eyes " her yard," to be 
called upon to admire the onion beds, and 
pressed to help herself to the the produce of 
the mossy goosberry bushes, and finally to be 
presented with a full blown cabbage rose, 
with the smallest possible amount of stalk, 
and a pungent' shoot of southern wood, 
clipped for her by Jenny's indefatigable 
shears. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" But wae to the wane o' the blythe honeymoon^ 
The love of the bonny yonng lady ne'er tarried^ 
When the daffiin was dune she gaed a' out o tune 
An she thought it an uncohing now to be married, 
An thinkin' an wowin' 
An wishin an trowin' 
Au frettin an sighin' 
An sobbin an cryin'. 
The country was dull^ the haudin was sma' 
An sair did she weary o' Willow-den Ha' ; 
A braw plenished house, an a weel stockit Mailin ; 
Yet a' wadna pleasure the gentle gude wife." 

SCOTTISH soira. 

"The Missie Axnots must be lecturing 
somebody, I wonder that it never strikes 
them to confine themselves to their own con- 
cerns, what can they know of the manage- 
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ment of girls, to be sure *^ maiden bairns are 
always well bred." By the bye, I owe them 
a call, and as it is yet early, only a quarter- 
past three, and you are with me, we will 
just go together and ask for granny ; I can 
tell you, Geojge is punctilious enough as to 
paying her honour." 

Phemie thought this was taJdng decided 
advantage of her. Isabella was not on suffi- 
cient terms with her husband's relations to 
render an impromptu visit, to pay off a por- 
tim of the attention that they might expect 
at her hands, a very agreeable prospect, but 
Phemie knew of old, the hopelessness of 
argument. 

The Miss Amotts, with their mother who 
had long been a sleeping partner in their 
household, occupied a pretty cottage at one 
extremity of Craiginch. An air of precise 
gentility, Phemie thought rather spoilt their 
minute shrubbery and lawn, and the peculiar 
inclination of every bush to the west, and 
its blighted or stunted eastern exposure was 
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more conspicuous than in their own wide un- 
pretending borders. Mr. Millar had con- 
sulted the climate, and with the exception 
of a hedge at one extremity as a break-wind 
only planted a hardy elder or snow-berry, in 
well sheltered comers, leaving the great pro- 
portion of his ground bare as your hand in 
winter, and now gay with summer flowers, and 
especially luxuriant in those annuais which 
prefer a sandy soil. Nowhere could be seen 
finer convolvuses and clarkias, larkspurs, 
lavateras and asters than the Millars boasted. 

Isabella rung and re-rung—" Barbara wiH 
be out, and they will rather keep us standing 
for an hour, than condescend to open the 
door for us ; or Barbara will be busy, and 
will not put herself about, I often say she is 
mistress, and more here, for as much as the 
Miss Amots pique themselves on their good 
housekeeping." ' 

At last Barbara appeared to answer for 
herself, a grim handmaiden, elderly, like the 
other inmates of the house, and adopting 
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their likes and dislikes, hating young Mrs. 
George, and her quick moyements, and sharp 
tones, as she hated poison. 

Barbara, having deliberately responded to 
their enquiry if the Miss Amots were at 
home, proceeded to show them into the 
drawing-room, but their progress was fiirther 
impeded in the lobby by the barking attack 
of Miss Amot's dog Jacky, whose clamorous 
protest aroused his mistresses to the fact 
.that Babara had answered the door bell, and 
that she was introducing visitors, but drowned 
the advancing footsteps so far that their 
close vicinity was not properly appreciated. 

This was the more unfortunate, as some 
formula of preparation was evidently pre- 
ludiDg their reception. 

As Phemie tried, not without some appre- 
hensions, to pass Jacky, she heard Miss 
Amot say — "Now, Mamma, let me shake 
out your shawl and cap ribbons, Alison will 
pull forward the screen, to hide that dam in 
the carpet, if it should be Mrs. Captain 
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Guthrie, and I have not time to run up stairs 
for my gloves." 

Isabella paused s, moment longer, to rub 
her shoes on the mat, and they could, catch 
Miss Alison's answer. '^ Oh, I dare say it 
is only Mrs. George, she ought to have been 
here a week ago; we need not disturb 
ourselves for her." 

Be sure this return for involuntary eaves- 
dropping did not soften Isabella's mood, as 
Barbara at laet announced them, and she con- 
cluded a hasty salutation with the complaint 
— " Eeally, Miss Amot, I wonder you keep 
that nasty brute of a dog, it will drive people 
from your house soon ! " 

"Well, I wonder you can say that of 
Jacky, Mrs. George, and he only meaning 
to welcome you. Down, Jacky ! here, sir, 
take up your station below my chair : there, 
he knows every word that is said of him. 
I must say, that I never heard any on6 say 
an ill word of Jacky before, and Mrs.Murdock 
of Grey Brae, when she sent him to us, 
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before she went abroad six years ago, gaye 
him the very highest character," 

"What is it, Maddie?" enquired Mrs, 
Amot, who was very deaf. " What are you 
all speaking about so fast and loud, already 
— ^what is it ? Is it about George ? " 

" Oh, no, Mamma, it is only Jacky. Mrs. 
George is afiraid of Jacky." 

" I ! Miss Amot ? I beg your pardon, I 
am not such a coward ; I only complained of 
the noise the dog made as a nuisance ! " 

" Has Jacky bitten Miss Millar ? That's 
very bad ! Alison, run for warm water, and 
shut him up. As he is a Mend's present, 
I hope she will not insist upon his being 
shot." 

The scarcely covert hostilities had com- 
menced, and were sharply kept up for the 
rest of the visit, to Phemie's great discom- 
fort. Isabella talked at the Misses Amot, 
and the Misses Amot talked at Isabella 
incessantly, whether the subject was the 
dispute at the industrial school, George 

v2 
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Conningliam's proposed absence from home, 
or the accident to Dr. Hunter's phaeton. So 
intent were they upon X5ontributing their 
share to the warfare, that, although the 
Misses Amot were both well known talkers, 
and one or other wonld ia other circum- 
stances haTe oyerlooked Eheioie's want of 
accredited style, in order to have taken 
possession of her undivided ear, they left 
her entirely in the back ground, while they 
caught the word from each other's mouths, 
and jointly supported their share of the main 
dialogue; Miss Alison only turned now and 
then to Phemie, with an appealing " Now, 
don't you think, Mrs. George ought not to 
give any credit to Nanny Batchelor's story?" 
or " Miss Millar, I wish you could persuade 
Mrs. George that the Doctor was in great 
danger ! " 

Poor old Mrs. Amot, who had reaUy grown 
quite reconciled to the connection which her 
graadson had formed, and who could not be 
taught that she was not to have a friendly 
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feeling to his wife, when she &irly owned 
that title, did not throw oil upon the waters, 
by her proposal that Mrs. George and Miss 
Millar would remain and spend the day with 
them. George would be along at any rate 
before he left, and they would see nobody. 

Isabell bade her new relations good-bye 
very shortly, and set off on her return home; 
charged with a catalogue of grieyances, 
which, within the space of half-an-hour, she 
had contrived that they should entail upon 
her. 

" It was more than I knew, that George 
was to be back by noon to-morrow, and I 
declare to you, Phemie, I never heard a 
single hiut of his business being connected 
with that new branch bank, until within the 
last few minutes, although, of course, I did 
not let them see that; and did you not 
notice the glance that Miss Alison gave. Miss 
Amot, when she mentioned Janet Hunter^s 
being invited to the Lodge; she did not 
want me to know how cheap the Lodge 
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people make themselves, but I will be at the 
bottom of it ! '' 

It it said that all yotmg married women 
suffer, more or less, from gradually subsiding 
into their ordinary position, after the false 
exaltation which has attended the bride. 
They have been courted, and catessed, and 
cried up in their own hearing, on all sides, 
for several months ; and, unless they have 
much good sense and temper, the declension 
of the scale is a trying ordeal. Perhaps they 
have been transplanted from a large family, 
and have not weighed enough the compara- 
tive quiet and dullness of a single companion, 
who is generally engaged, and beyond their 
reach all day. Perhaps they have formed 
exaggerated ideas of matrimonial happiness, 
and cannot consent that the devotion of the 
lover should be replaced by the easy or 
exacting humour of the husband. This, like 
most clouds, will pass away — minor and 
more substantial considerations recover their 
value, the half-turned head regains its 
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equilibrium — ^new interests erase the old, 
until the good and happy wife soon learns to 
forget that she has ever fancied herself 
otherwise. 

To the first disappointment was added, 
with Isabella Millar, the rarer mortification 
of the continuance of old associations witih 
her husband, and of the revived danger, and 
even threatened predominance, of the origi- 
nal opposing power which she had once been 
able to despise. Isabella felt it keenly, her 
husband was the only person with whom she 
was connected — ^upon whom her force of will 
had not the slightest effect. In time, 
Isabella would submit to this as an in- 
evitable necessity, and it might have a good 
effect in subduing her disposition, but now she 
struggled against the truth, and fought with 
its suggestions, until she succeeded once or 
twice in provoking George Cunningham into 
a brief ebullition of rudeness, which wounded 
her feelings still more deeply, but for which 
there were too many excuses. 
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Fhemie had no idea of those jars, and 
they did nQt immediately appear on this 
occasion. George Cunningham made a yery 
polite host, particularly to a single guest; 
besides, Fhemie had always been a favourite 
of his, although she did not return the com- 
pliment, and to-day, as he helped her to fowl, 
he talked very acceptably of the reigning 
topic of Craiginch, Mr. Hepburn's portrait — 
he thought it good, a fine likeness, somewhat 
softened and spiritualized, if any of Mr. 
Hepburn's hearers could credit that result. 
Yes, Hay was undoubtedly a promising 
artist! 

" I dare say he is nothing out of the com- 
mon, as he seems to think. I wonder that 
people will flatter young men." 

" They being so susceptible to and carried 
away by the intoxicating draught." 

'' But I don't believe Patrick Hay does 
more than keep himself, and most of 
Christopher's apprentices can compass that." 

** Softly, Isabella, he made his way to the 
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continent on Ids own resonfces, and I am 
sure, to judge from his exterior, ways and 
means are not wanting; but donH be too 
secure, Fhemie, this is a cold country for 
the fine arts." 

" It is too bad, George, to refer to Phemie, 
Patrick Hay is not in our rank, however ab- 
surdly he may be taken out of his own, and 
it cannot be agreeable to her to be spoken 
of in connection with any one quite below 
her.'' 

" A joke is a joke^ Phemie, is it not, unless 
accredited and published and altogether true. 
But you are not angry, no; certainly Patrick 
Hay does not hold himself so humbly as 
Isabella would have him to do. I would not 
wonder when he is president of the royal 
society, that he will cut Craiginch entirely, 
ignore even the sound of its name." 

" You are determined to contradict me, 
George, but Mrs. Christopher will not be 
so easily forgotten," Isabell reiterated with 
a triumphant scorn. 
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" Women are stumbling blocks to be sure, 
not you, Phemie, you are not allowing your 
voice to be heard,'' 

"I do not know why people will unite 
my name with Patrick Hay's, as Isabell 
says," Phemie exclaimed hurriedly, for 
added to Jeannie's premature suspicions, 
Janet Hunter had already entertained her 
corroboration, "I have found something 
out, Phemie, you and Patrick Hay will go 
together, what will you wager? You, are 
neither of you, like other people ; he is a 
genius, of course, all painters are sO by right, 
and I suppose you are something of the same 
kind ; you will read and he will paint, and 
your house will go to sixes and sevens. No, 
Pate Hay will not allow that, they say he is a 
particular gentlemen; Mrs. Hay has to 
borrow a set of decanters for his private use, 
but you will be an odd, happy sort of 
couple." And Phemie thought the predic- 
tion rather fascinating, while she frowned it 
down with all the dignity she could summon 
up at a moment's notice. 
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"Do they do so, Phemie?'' George 
Cmmiiighani echoed, "I never heard it 
before, but begging Isabella's pardon, I 
quite agree with them in their conclusion, 
and then what everybody says must be true. 
You have a natural afl&nity, you have both 
a large development of ideality, joined in his 
case to a desirable measure of constructive- 
ness; he has more individuality, but you 
are steadier, your mind is older. He can 
work Kke a slave too, when he Kkes. When 
I was last in his room, the smell of the 
paint was intolerable, and he had been ex- 
posed to it for half a dozen hours on a stretch. 
The lad was sick, that was plain, but he kept 
laying on the shades with all his might, and 
when I hinted at the propriety of desisting, 
muttered some stuff of Eldon's midnight 
studies with a wet towel round his head; 
but take heed, Phemie, he looked a resolute 
fellow when he said so, but not much like 
making love to his wife." 

" That is not a very conmion proceeding," 
Isabella observed tartly. 
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'^Is it not? My ignorance is a modest 
proof of my own merit." 

" Go where I will, I meet Patrick Hay, 
and that is no great sign of industry." 

^'It shows your simplicity, Isabella, to 
judge a genius as if he were an ordinary 
mortal ; he must wait the moment of inspira- 
tion." 

^' I^onsense ! I wonder people can talk 
such folly." 

^^ I cannot vindicate the privilege on my 
own experience certainly, the happy hour 
has never come upon me." 

" H"o, nor upon any one else, if they told 
the truth. I do wish Baillie Couper would 
send us better sugar," and to change the 
conversation speedily and effectually, Isabella 
launched forth upon the fertile theme of the 
iniquitous adulterations practised by trades- 
men. She did not find very sympathising 
auditors; at last George Cunningham re- 
plied to one of her remarks, by a careless 
"I wonder you persist in patronising the 
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Baillie, when by your own words he is the 
greatest cheat in the place." 

" Where would I be better? And Mamma 
always ran an account with Baillie Couper, 
unless when Papa wished her to divide her 
orders." 

" My aunts try Moodie, and seem to find 
him answer their purpose*" 

Isabella fired off upon this small spark of 
provocation; her shopping was a delicate 
point of honour, and the Amots to pretend 
to instruct and counsel her ! 

"Moodie may suit your aunts; the 
cheapest seller will be their man ; as to the 
quality of his goods, they make that a very 
secoiidary matter. BeaUy, George, I wonder 
you are so fond of listening to their stories." 

"I given to discuss the prices of gro- 
ceries ! I hear, because I cannot help it." 

"You need not be for ever running after 
them then, and you would not be bored by 
their tittle tattle." 

" You may be glad I do not keep worse 
company." 
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*^ I do not know — ^nobody wonld like to 
have their private concerns pried into." 

"Nobody would, but I do not see the 
point of the observation at present," 

" Oh yon know very well what I mean, 
George, and so does Phemie, I will not have 
the Amots making conmients on all my 
actions, and sneering at every chance failure 
in a young housekeeper ; if you had more 
manliness, you would not expose me to such 
a trial. Helen Swanson writes that even 
her husband's mother dares not ask her 
plans." 

"A great compliment to her meekness 
and discretion ; really, Isabella, you are too 
bad, if you say that I find fault T^th your 
proceedings, and imtil I restrain your com- 
munication with your own family, I beg you 
will allow me to judge of the degree of 
attention that I ought to spare to mine; until 
I compel you to accompany me, I think you 
have no great reason to complain." 

But Isabella did complain, and that most 
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bitterly, when George Cimningham went to 
his room to see that his slight packing was 
done to his entire satisfaction. To hear 
Isabella, one would fancy her a very ill-used 
woman. 

Phemie looked round Isabella's handsome 
dining-room, her expensive curtains and 
chandelier, and the plate on her sideboard. 
Her comforts and dignities seemed to be 
lofflng their charm. Phemie felt dismayed 
at this result, and yet she could not resist 
dwelling on the fact, that although Isabella 
now impressed upon her with apparent 
sincerity; "Think well before you marry^ 
Phemie;" she had lately done everything 
in her power to recommend Neil Farquharson 
to her, and to entangle Neil into an attachment 
and a proposal. And "Wick was very far from 
having the compensating near neighbourhood 
and circle of old friends, that atoned for any . 
deficiency in George Cunningham's establish- 
ment in Craiginch; and Isabella liked her 
honestly and was jealous for her welfare. 
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Hearts unfold many a cimotis contradiction. 

George Cunningham jnst opened the door, 
and looking in with his over-coat on his arm, 
called " Well, good bye." 

Isabella took no notice for a moment, but 
h^ warm heart fitiled h^, although George 
was only going from home for a single night. 
She got up and followed him to the lobby. 
*^ George, here are your thick gloves." 

Kind, but with a certain mocking emphasis, 
was George Cunningham's " Are you there, 
my dear? Take good care of yourself, and 
keep Phemie with you till I come back." 



CHEAP EDinOir OE HISS BTJBHETS DIABT. 

Now Ml covtM ofpubUoation^ commmcmg Hie Ut Marchj 

to he computed in Seven MonUdy Volumee, emdH 800, Embklleshed with 

PoBTBAiTS,|>rice only Ss. eachf ekgantly hownd^ 

DIARY AND LETTERS 

OP 

MADAME D'ARBLAY, 

AUTHOR OF "EVELINA," "CECILIA," &c. 

INCLT7DINO THE PEKIOD OF 

HER RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 



In announcing a new and cheap edition of Madame D'Arblay's 
celebrated Diary, the publishers cannot convey a better idea 
of the nature of the work, to those who are unacquainted with 
it, than by extracting the opening passage of Miss Bume/s 
Journal, which was commenced in 1768, and continued, with 
but few interruptions, during the greater portion of the writer^s 
long and eventnil life :— 

" To have some account of my thoughts, actions, and acquaintance, when 
the hour arrives when time is more niim)le than memory, is the reason which 
induces me to keep a Joamal — a Jovmal in wMch I must confess my every 
thought—must open my whole heart.^* 

When we call to mind that the person who formed this resolu- 
tion, and adhered to it during the most important period of her 
brilliant career, was one of the most remarkable and justly cele- 
brated women, not merely of her own, but of any time or country 
— ^that her family position, no less than her celebrity, commanded 
for her an intimate intercourse with all who were illustrious in 
English Literature and Art during their most illustrious era, 
and that the results of such resolution are here given to the 
world precisely as tliey left the hand of their writer (the omis- 
sions required by personal and family considerations being alone 
excepted), the interest thia work must excite, can scarcely be 
increased; yet it ought to be stated, that, shortly after the 
publication of her second work, "Cecilia," she was spon- 
taneously offered b;^ Queen Charlotte a situation about her 
Majest^s person, which brought her into daily intercourse with 
every mdividual forming the Court of Greorge m. During 
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this remarkable period of her lifia, Miaa Biim^ never omitted 
to note in her Journal such events and conversations of the 
past day as she deemed worthy of record, and might be dven 
without a^ vioktion of confidence ; and these sk^ches of the 
Court of Grcorge UL during the important era in question form 
part of the work now announced. 

Hie CovBBstOKmmcM^ whidi takes; its place chronol^icafly 
with the DiABT, indndes, besides a large nmnber of 'Madame 
D'Arblay's own Letters, a selection firom those addressed to her 
by the various distingmshed literary and otiier persons with 
whom she was intimate. 



OFIVIOirS OP THE FSESS. 

SDIVBUB6H BEVXEW. 

"Madame D'Arblay fired to be a claesic. Time set on her fame, befixre 
she went hence, that seal which is seldom set except on the fiime of the de- 
parted. All those whom we have been aocnstomed to revere as inteDactoal 
patriardis seemed dulclren when compared with her; for Bnrke had sat np 
all night to read her writings, and Johnson had prononnced her snperior to 
Fieldmg, when Bogers was still a schoolboy, and Soothey still in petticoats. 
Her Diary is written in her earliest and best manner; in true woman's En^ 
liah, clear, natural, and li^el j. It ought to be consnlted by ereiy person who 
wishes to be well acquainted with the history of oar Htentnre and our 
manners." 

TDfBS. 

"Ifiss Barney's workooght to be placed beside Boswell's * life,' to iHiich 
it forms an ezodknt sn^lemenL" 



«This pnblieatiQn wiH take its place in the Ubisries bende Walpde and 
BeswdL" 

NAVAL AND MILIIAST OAZSTTB. 

"A work nneqnalled in literary and sodal yalne by anything else of a similar 
kind m the hmgosge." 



"Ibis woik may be considered a kind of supplement to Boswell's Ii& of 
Johnsont It is a beantSfbl potnre of sode^ as it existed m manners, taste, 
and literatmw, in the rdgn ai George the Third, drawn by a pencil as Tivid 
and brilliant as tiiat of any of the cekfarated persons who composed the cudeL*' 

POST. 



" ACss Barney's IMaiy, spariding with wit, teeming with lively anecdote 
and delectable gosnp, and Ml of sound and discreet views of persons and 
things, will be perused with interest by all classes of readers." 
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Now m course of PubUcaiionf in Eight Monthly Volumes^ post octavo 
^comprising from 600 to 700 pages each\ commencing (he Ui 
January^ 1854, Price only 7s. 6d,per Volume^ elegantly houndy 
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QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OP EVERT QUEEN, 

BBA17TIFULLT ENOBAVXD FBOU THB MOST AUTHBHTIC SOITBGBS. 



In announcing a cheap Edition of this important and inte- 
resting work, which has been considered unique in biographical 
literature, the publishers again beg to direct attention to the 
following extract from the author's preface: — "A revised 
edition of the ^ Lives of the Queens of England, embodying 
the important collections which have been brought to light 
since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered to 
the world, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, from 
authentic and properly verified sources. The series, com- 
mencing with the consort of William the Conqueror, occupises 
that most interesting and important period of our national chro- 
nology, from the death of the last monarch of the Anglo-Saxon 
line, Edward the Confessor, to the demise of the last sovereign 
of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, and comprises therein 
thirty queens who have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four 
the regal diadem of this realm. We have related the parentage 
of every queen, described her education, traced the influence 
of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, 
as well as the general history of her times, and its effects on 
her character, and we have done so with singleness of heart, 
unbiassed by selfish interests or narrow views. Such as they 
were in life we have endeavoured to portray them, both in 



ffood and ill, without regard to any other considerations than 
me development of iiie facts. Their sayings, their doings, their 
manners, their costume, will he found faithfully chronicled in 
this work, which also includes the most interesting of their 
letters. The hope that the ^ Lives of the Queens of England' 
might he regarded as a national work, honourahle to the 
female character, and generally useful to society, has encou- 
raged us to the completion of we task." 



opnriOHs OF the fbess. 

TBOM THE TIMES. 

^ " These volmnes have the fasdnation of romance united to the integrity of 
history. The work is written by a kdy of considerable learning, indefatigable 
industry,^ and carefiil judement. All these qnalifications for a biographer and 
an historian she has broa^t to bear npon the subject of her volumes, and from 
them has resulted a narrative interestmg to all, and more particularly interest- 
ing to that portion of the community to whom the more refined researches of 
literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work should be read, 
and no doubt will be readj by aU who are anxious for information. It is a lucid 
arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibitmg a combination 
of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in bio- 
graphers of crowned heads." 

MOBimra hesaxd. 
" A remarkable and truly great historical work. In this series of biographies, 
in which the severe trutii of history t^akes almost the wildness of romance, it is 
tke singular merit of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to throw 
new li^t on many doubtfril passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render 
every portion of our annals which she has described an interesting and valuable 
stu^. She has given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, 
and we have no hesitation in affirming that no one can be said to possess an 
accurate knowled^ of the history of the country who has not studied this tmly 
national work, which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that further 
research on the part of the author, and of embellishment on the part of the pub- 
lishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, and still more attractive, than 
it had been in its original form." 

MOBNIirCI- CHS09ICLE. 

" A most valuable and entertaining work. There is certainly no lady of our 
day who has devoted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as Miss StricUand. Nor 
is there any other whose works possess a deeper or more enduring interest." 

MOBimrG- POST. 

" We must }n*onounce Wsb Strickland beyond all comparison the most en- 
tertaining historian in the English language. She is certainly a woman of power- 
ful and active mind, as weU as of scrupulous justice and honesty of purpose." 

QTTAJtTEBLT BEVIEW. 

" Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of man^r authentic MS. au- 
thorities not previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition 
to our biographical library." 

^ l.THBB'iBUM. 

** A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every 
kind of historical matter of interest, which indus&y and research could coUecU 
We have derived much entertainment and instruction from the work." 



NEW LIBRARY EDITION, WITH PORTRAITS, OP 

PEFYS' DIAKY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



Now ready ^ elegantly printed^ in Four Volumes^ demy octavo^ a new 
and improved Library EdidoUy including all the late impwtant MS. 
Additions, and upwards of Two Hundred additional Notes, and 
Letters, Index, S^,, price lOs. 6d. per Volume, handsomely hound, 
of the 

DIABY AJSm COBBSSFOITOENCB OF 

SAMUEL PEPYS, F.R.S., 

SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIONS OF CHARLES II. 
AND JAMES II. 

EDITED BY RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE. 



The authority of Pefts, as an historian and illustrator of 
a considerable portion of the seventeenth century, has been 
so fuUy acknowledged by every scholar and critic, that it is 
now scarcely necessary even to remind the reader of the ad- 
vantages he possessed for producing the most complete and 
trustworthy record of events, and the most agreeable picture 
of society and manners, to be found in the literature of any 
nation. In confidential communication with the reigning 
sovereigns, holding high official employment, placed at the 
head of the Scientific and Learned of a period remarkable 
for intellectual impulse, mingling in every circle, and ob- 
serving everything and everybody whose characteristics were 
worth noting down; and possessing, moreover, an intelli- 
gence peculiarly fitted for seizing the most graphic points in 
whatever he attempted to delineate, Pepts may do considered 
the most valuable as well as the most entertaining of our 
National Historians. 

A ]N'ew Library Edition of this work, comprising all the 
restored passages and the additional annotations that have 
been called for by the vast advances in antiquarian and his- 
torical knowledge during the last twenty years, will doubtless 
be regarded as one of the most agreeable additions that could 
be made to the library of the general reader. 



OFDranrs of the fbess oh fefts' diaet. 

FBOM THE BDINBT7BOH EBVIEW. 

<* Without making any ezoeption in fiiTour of any other production 
of ancient or modem diarists, we imhesitatinglj characterise this journal 
as the most remarkable production of its kmd which has ever be^i 
given to the world. Fepys' Diary makes us comprehend the great 
historical events of the age, and the people who bore a part in them, 
and gives us more clear glimpses into the true EngHsh life of the times 
tiban all the other memonals of them that have come down to our own." 

TROK THE QUJUIIEBLY BEVIEW. 

" There is much in Fepys' Diary that throws a distinct and vivid 
light over the picture of England and its government during the period 
succeeding the Bestoration. If; quitting the broad path of history, we 
look for minute information concerning ancient manners and customs, 
the progress of arts and sciences, and the various branches of antiquity, 
we have never seen a mine so rich as these volumes. The variety of 
Fepys' tastes and pursuits led him into almost every department of 
lifb. ' He was a man of business, a man of information, a man of whim, 
and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a 
bel-esprit, a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him an 
unwearied, as wdll as an universal, learner, and whatever he saw found 
its way into his tablets." 

• FEOM THE ATEraNiBTJM. 

'*The best book of its kind in the English language. The new 
matter is extremely curious, and occasionally far more characteristic 
and entertaining than the old. The writer is seen in a clearer light, 
and the reader is taken into his inmost soul. Fepys' Diary is the ablest 
picture of the age in which the writer lived, and a work of standard im- 
portance in English literature." 

7B0H THE BXAHINBR. 

** We place a high value on Fepys' Diary as the richest an^ most 
delightful contribution ever made to the history of English life and 
manners in the latter half of the seventeenth century." 

FBOM TAIT'S UAOAZIME. 

" We owe Fepys a debt of gratitude for the rare and curious informa- 
tion he has bequeathed to us in this most amusing and interesting work. 
His Diary is valuable, as depicting to us many of the most important 
characters of the times. Its author has bequeathed to us the records of 
his heart — ^the very reflection of his energetic mind; and his quaint but 
happy narrative clears up numerous disputed points—throws light into 
many of the dark comers of history, and lays bare the hidden substratum 
of events which gave birth to, and supported the visible progress o^ the 
nation." 

FROM THE MOBNINO FOBT. 

" Of all the records that have ever been published, Fepys' Diary 
gives us the most vivid and tmstworthy picture of the times, and the 
clearest view of the state of English public affairs and of Engliah 
society during the reign of Charles 11. We see there, as in a map, 
the vices of the mQnar<£, the intrigues of the Cabinet, the wanton follies 
of the court, and the many calamities to which the nation was subjected 
during the memorable period of fire, plague, aad general licentiousness." 



■OHEAF EDITIOH OF TXS 
DIARY AND COREBSPONDENCE OF 

JOM EYELTN, RB.S. 

Now conupUted, wiA Portraits^ in Four Volumea, post octavo (either of 
; which may be had aeparatefyyt price 6«. each^ Jumdeome^ boimdf 

OOMPBZBHrO ALL XHS DCFOETAin ADBOniOBAL NOiaSS, LBUBBS, AHD OTHES 
lUiinXBAXKUIB UUn XADX. 

"We zejaice to wekome thia beantifid and compact edition of Eyelyn. It is 
intended asa companioii to the lecent edition d Fepya, andpreBente sinular daims 
to interest and notice. Evelyn was greatlj above the vast majoiity of his con- 
temporazies, and the Bisiy which records the incidents in his long life, eacteading 
over the greater part of a centnry, is deservedly esteemed one of the most inte- 
veeting books in the language. Evelyn took put in the breaking oat of the civil 
irar against Charles L, and he lived to see William of Orange ascend the throne. 
Thiongh the days of Straffixrd and Land, to those of Sancroft and Ken, he 
was the steady Mend of moderation and peace in the En^ish Church. He 
interceded alike for the royalist and the reg^de ; he was the eonrespondmt - of 
Cowley, the patron of Jeremy Taylor, the assodate and feUow-stndent of Boyle ; 
and over all the interval bet?reen Yandyck and Eheller, between the yonth of 
Milton and the old age of Diyden, poetry and the arts found him an intelligent 
adviser, and a cordial friend. There are, on the whole, very few men of whom 
En^and has more reason to be pzoud. He stands among the first in the list of 
Gentlemen. We heartily oonmiend so good an edition of this English dassia"— 
Examinerm 

^'This work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country, 
to Hume, HaUam, Macaulay, and Lingard.— iSiin. 



LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGIAOT). 

By MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 

SDITOB OF THB " LBTTEB8 OF BOTAL AJXD ILLU8XBIOU8 LAODES." 

5 vols., post 8to, with Illufitrations, 10s. 6d. each, hoimd. 
\* One Ydume mor^will complete the Series. 

" This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland's admirable ' Queens 
of England.' That celetoated work, although its heroines were, for the most 
^rt, foreign Princesses, related ahnost entirely to the history or this country. 
The Princesses of England, on the contnuy, are themselves English, but their 
lives are nearly all connected with foreign nations. Their biographies, conse- 
quently, a£ford us a glimpse of the manners and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of vanety, 
but which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it Imks 

" " ' ' '^' " " — ' ^— 1. We 

(neoes- 



THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 

K>B 1854. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, 

ULSTER KINO OV ABHS. 

A NEW EDITION, BEVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGH- 
OUT FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 



With 1500 Engrayings of ABMS. In 1 vol. (com] 
as twenty ordinaiy Tolomes), 88s. 



as much xfiatter 



The foUowing is a List of the Principal Contents of this Standard Work.— 



L A foil and interestms histoiy of 
each order of the Engliw Nobility, 
showing its (mem, rise, titles, immn- 
rivileges, C 
implete 



n. Aoomj^eteMemoir of the Queen 
and Boyal Family, fomung a brief 
genealogical Histonr of the Sovereign of 
wis country, and deducing the descent 
of the Flantagenets, Tudbrs, Stuarts, 
and Guelphs, throu^ their various 
ramificatious. To this section is ap- 
pended a list of those Peers and others 
who inherit the distingmshed honour 
of Quartering the Koyal Arms of 
Plantagenet 

in. An Authentic tableof Precedence. 

IV. A perfect Hibtobt of All the 
Peebs and Babonbts, with the 
fullest details of their ancestors and 
descendants, and particulars respecting 
every collateral member of each &mi]y, 
and all intermarriages, &a 



V. The Spiritual Lords. 

VL Ford^ Noblemen, subjects by 
burth of the British Crown. 

VIL Eztmct Peerages, of which 
descendants still exist. 

VUL Peerages churned. 

IX. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Heirs Apparent and Presumptive. 

X. Courtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

XI. Peerages of the Three Eingd(Hns 
in order of iTBoedence. 

XXL Baronets in order of Precedence. 

XHL Privy Councillors of England 
and Ireland* 

XIV. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

Xy. All THE Obdebs OF Knight- 
hood, with every Knight and all the 
Knights Bachelors. 

xVX Mottoes translated, mth poeti- 
cal illustrations. 



" The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind 
ever dven to the public." — Sun. 

** The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
and the first authority on all questions affectii^ the aristocracy." — Ghbe. 

" For the amazing quantity of personal and umil;^ histoiy, admirable arrange- 
ment of details, a^ accuracy ot mformation, ttus genealogical and heraldic 
dictionary ia witiiout a rivaL It is now the standard and aclmowledged book of 
reference upon all questions touchmg pedieree, and direct or collateral affinity 
witli the titled aristocracy. The lineags of each distinguished house is dednced 
through all the various ramifications. Eveiy collateral branch, however remotely 
connected, is introduced ; and the alliances are so carefnllv inserted, as to show. 
In all instances, the connexion which so intimately exists between the titled and 
imiitled aristooacy. We have also much most entertaining historical matter, 
and many vexy curious and mteresting family traditions. The work is^ in fact, a 
complete cydopsedia of the whole titkd chisses of the empire, supplying all the 
information that can poenbly be deshred on the subject."— -Jifomtn^ Post. 



WOBKS PUBLISHED FOB HENBY COLBUBN. 9 

SIE B. BXJEKE'S DICTIONAEY OP THE 

EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

BeantiftiDy printed, in 1 toI. Svo, containing 800 doable-oolnmn pagei , 
218. bonnd. 

This work connects, in many instances, the new with the old nobilitj, and it 
will in all cases show the canse which has influenced the reviyal of an extinct 
dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new work 
amtertains nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distmction ; for 
though dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 



HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY- 
^ €reneaIogfcaI BDtctionarg 

OP THE WHOLE OP THE UNTITLED ABISTOCRACY 

OP ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

By SIR BERNARD BURKE. 

A new and improred Edition. 



iSt The Pubchasebs of the earlier editions of the Dictionary of the Landed 
Gentry are requested to take notice that 

A COPIOUS INDEX 

has been compiled with great care and at great expense, containing befebences 

TO THE NAMES OF EYEBY PEBSON (unwards of 100,000) MEKTIONED IN THE 

WOBK, and may be had bound imiformly with the work: price, Ss. 



EOMANTIC BECOEDS 

OP 

THE ARISTOCRACY, 

By SIR BERNARD BURKE. 
Second and Gheapeb Edition, 2 vols., post 870, 21s. bonnd. 

" The most curious incidents, the most stirring tales, and the most remarkable 
circumstances connected with the histories^ public and private, of our noble houses 
and aristocratic £imilies, are here given m a shape which will preserve them 
in the library, and render them the favourite study of those who are interested 
in the romance of real life. These stories, with all the reality of established fact, 
read with as much spirit as the tales of Boccado, and are as foU of strange 
matter for reflection and amazement."— JSn&innta. 



10 UTTEKESTma WOBES 

MEMOIRS OF HORACE VALPOLE. 

SDITBDBT 

ELIOT WARBURTON. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8to, with Portraits, 168. bound. ' 

" Thflse Momoin farm a necessary addition to the library of erenr En^Jeh 
gBntlaman. They nearly complete the chain of mixed pereonal, political, and 
Steruy histoiy, commencing with * Evelyn' and * Pepys/ and endmg almost in 
onr own day mth the histoneB of Mr. Macanlay and Lord Mahon."— «Slfaadard 



THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES L 

By I. DISEAELL 

A NEW EDITION. BEVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED BY 
HIS SON, THE BT. HON. B. DISBAELI, M.P. 2 vols., 8yo, 288. bonnd. 

** By fiur the most important work on the impoctint age of Ohadefi X tiiat 
modem times haye prodnced.'' — QuarterU/ Review. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

LATE BISHOP OF FISTOli ASD VRAXO; 

EEFOEMEE OF CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 toIs. 8yo, 128. bound. 

The leading &atare of this important work is its application to the great 
question now at issue between onr Protestant and Gathdio feUow-snbjects. It 
contains a complete expose of the Bomish Church Establicdmient during the 
eighteenth century, and of the abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater 
nfuft of Europe. Many particulars of the most thrilling Idnid are brought to 

HISTORIC SCENES- 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

•Author of " Liyes of the Queens of England,'* &c. 1 rol., post 8to, 
elegantly bound, with Portrait of the Author, IDs. 6d. 

" This attractiye yolume is replete 'mth interest. Like Miss Strickland's 
farmer works, it will be found, we doubt not, in the hands of youthful brandies 
of a family as well as in those of their ^ents, to aU and each of whom it 
cannot fail to be alike amusing and instructiye."-* ^ri&mma. 



MEMOIRS OF LADY JAM GREY. 

By SIB TTAKBTS NICOLAS. 1 vol. 8to, bound, 6s. 



PUBLISHED FOB HENBY COLBUHN. 1 1 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE ALBERT; 

AND THE HOUSE OP SAXONY. 

Second Edition, reyised, with Additions, by Authority. 
1 yol^ post 8to, with Portnut, bound, 6b. 



BEVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYBAND. 

Second Editum, 1 ydione, post 8yo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

'* We ha?e perused this work with extreme interest It is a portrait of Tal- 
leyrand drawn by his own handu^—Mormng PotL 

^ A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is 
intrath a most compSte Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age,** 
-^Sunday Times. 

MADAME CAMPAN'S MEMOIRS 

OF THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price only 12s. 

"We have seldom pemsed so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the 
most splendid Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorn 
of any of its beams, that it is particularly worthy of attention.**— C%ronfcfe. 



UEE AHD LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINK 

3 Yols., small 8T0, I5s. 

'* A curious and entertaining piece of domestic biography of a most extra* 
ordinary person, under circumstances almost unprecedentecL"— 'iV^eto Mon^fy, 

" An extremely amusing book, fall of anecdotes and traits of character of 
kings, princes, nobles, generals, &c,"— ^Morning Joumai, 



MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 
MADAME PULSZKY. 

WRITTEN by HERSELF. 2 vols., 12s. bound. 

"Worthy of a place by the side of the Memoirs of Madame de Stael and 
Madame Campan.* — 6^2o&e. 



MEMOIRS OF A GREEK LADY, 

THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OE THE LATE 

QUEEN CAilOLINE. 

WBEITEiK by^ HEBSELF. 3 Tob^ post Sro, price ISs. boand. 
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Now ready, Fast XL, price 58., of 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY OF FRANCE 

UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTOBY OF THE FBENOH BEYOLUTION. 

Ab guardian to the archives of the state, M. Thiers had access to diplomatic 
papas and other dcxmments of the highest importance, hitherto known only to a 
pnvileged few. IVom private sources M. Thiers has also derived much vaJnable 
mformafion. Maiiy interesting memoirs, diaries, and letters, all hitherto nnpnb- 
li^ed. and most of tiiem destmed for political reasons to remain so, have oeen 
placea at his disposal ; while all the leading characters of the empire, who were 
alive when the author nndertook the present history, have supplied him with a 
mass of incidents and anecdotes which nave never beifore appeared in print. 

*«* The public are requested to be particular in giving their orders for 
" CoLBURN^s Authorised TsANSiAxioir.*' 

N.B. Any of the Parts may, for the present, be had separately, at 5s. each; 
and snbsOToers are recommended to complete then: sets as soon as possible, to 
prevent ^appointment. 

RUSSIA DOT)ER THE AUTOCRAT NICHOUS I. 

Bt IVAN GOLOVINE, a Bubbian Subject. 

Cheapo Edition, 2 vols., with a full-length Portrait of the 

Emperor, lOs. hound. 

" These are volumes of an extremely interestioe nature, emanatine from the 

pen of a Russian, noble by bbiJi, who has escaped beyond tne reach ot the Czar's 

power. The merits of the work are very considerable. It throws a new light on 

the state of the empire— its aspect, political and domestic— its manners; the 

emj^ds about the palace, court, and captal; its police; its spies; its depraved 

society," &c,^Sunday Tmea. 



GENERAL PEPE'S NARRATIVE OF THE 
WAR IN ITALY, 

FBOM 1847 to 1850; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 

Now first published firom the original Italian Manuscript. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post Svo, lOs. bound. 

"We predict that posterity will accept General Pepe as the historian of the 

great Italian movement of the nineteenth century. His work is worthy of all 

conmiendation."— iStoiufard 



MEMOIRS AHD CORRESPONDEIfCE OP 
SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Mimater Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Conenhagen, and VtennOj 
from 1769 to 1793 ; toith Biographical Memoirs ojf 

QUEEN CAROLINE MATILDA, SISTER OF GEORGE ffl. 

Cheaper Edition. Two vols., post 8yo, with Portraits, 158. bound. 
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THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 
OE, ROMANCE MD REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL 

By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 

Tenth Edition, revised, in 1 yoL, with nninerOTie Blnstrations, 10s. 6d. botmd. 

"A book calculated to piroTe more practically tusefdl was never penned than 
the * Crescent and the Cross' — a work which surpasses all others in its homage 
for the sublime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated 
to everlastmg immortality in the annals of the prophets — ana which no other 
modem writer has ever depicted with a pencil at once so reverent and so pic- 
turesque.'* " 



LORD LDJDSAT'S LETTERS ON THE HOLT LAND. 

FocjBTH Edition, Bevised, 1 vol., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

*' Lord Lindsay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a philo- 
sopher, and the fidth of an enlightened Christian."~Quar^;y Review, 



NARBATIYE OF A 
TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

With Remarks on the Chaldeans, Nestorians, Yezidees, &c. 

By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER. 

Cheaper Edition. Two vols., f ost 8yo, 15s. bound. 



JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 

Comprising the Narrative of a Three Years' Residence in Japan, with 
an Account of British Commercial Intercourse with that Country. 

By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. 

New and Cheaper Edepion. 2 vols, post 8vo, 10s. bound. 
" No European has been able, from personal observation and experience, to com- 
municate a tenth part of the intelhgence furnished by this writer."— -oniwA 
Hemew, 

ADVENTURES IK GEORGIA, CIRCASSU, AND RUSSIA. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B., K.T.S., &c. 
2 vols., post 8vo, bound, 128. 
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CAPTAINS KING AND FITZROY. 

NARRATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS* VOYAGE ROUND 

THE WORLD, 

OF H.M.S. ADYEKTUBE AND BEAGLE. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 large yoU. Syo, with Maps, Charts, and upwardi 
of Sixty Blustrations, hj Landseer, and other eminents Artists, 
price U lis. 6d. boond. 
*( One of the most interesting narratives of Tojraging that it has fidlen to our 

lot to notice, and which must always occupy a distingnished space in the history 

of sdentific navigation." — Quartertif Review. 



HOCHELAGA; 

OR, ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WABBUBTON, Esq., Author of <«The CrasGent 

and the Cross.** 

Fonrth and Cheaper Edition, 2 Tohi., post 8ro, witii Bliistratiaos, 

10s. 6d. hound. 
'< This work possesses almost every qualification of a good book— sound and 
enlarged views of important questions — a hear^ and generous love of country. 
We can cordially recommend it to our readers for the vivid brilliancy of its de- 
scriptions, and the solid information it contams respecting CaxlaajE^ and the 
poBxtion generally of England m the new world.'*— JoAfi BulL 



SIR JAMES ALEXANDER'S ARCADIE, OR 
SEVEN YEARS' EXP^-ORATION IN CANADA, fc. 

2 Yols., post 8yo, with numerous Blustrations, 12s. bound. 
" Replete with valuable information on Canada for the English settler, the 
English soldier, and the EneHsh Government; with various charms of adventure 
and dtticription for the desuUory reader."— ifoniin^ Chronide. 



TRAVELS IN ALGERIA, 

By VISCOIINT FIELDING and CAPTAIN KENNEDY. 
2 Yois., post 8yo, with Illustrations, bound, 128. 



ADVENTURES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER, 

Comprising the NarratiYe of a Besidence of Six Yeazs on the Wesftoni 
Side of the Bocky Mountains, among various tribes of Indians 
hitherto unknown; together with a Journey acfOM the Americin 
Continent By BOSS COX, Esq. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, with Plates, 168. 



PUBLISHED FOB BESSY COLBVBJX. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTOFS CAMPAIGN 

IN THE NETHERLANDS IN 1816. 

CampridBg the Battles of li^ Qaatre Bru, and Waterloo. XUnstrated by 

Official Docmnents. 

By WILLIAM MUDFOBD, £iq. 

1 voL, 4to,intlL Thirty Coloured Platea, Portraits, Maps, Plam, A&, bonnd, Sli. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MttlTART LIFE. 

Edited by the late Lieatenant-General Sir CHABLES KAPIEB, G.O.B., 
GomniaiiderwiQ.Gliief in India, &c 1 yoL, 8to, 6s. bonnd. 
"UttrrsthreB of stirring interest, which should be in the hands of every 
officer in her Majesty's servioe."— G'fodd. 

STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPAKION VOLUME TO MB. GLEIG'S 
«« STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO." 

With Six Portrsits and Map, 5b. bound. 

THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPBiaiNO A OOMPUETB 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, B.N. 
1 Tol., Plates, 6b. bonnd. 
** Gapt. Hall's narrative of the services of the Nemem is full of interest, and 
will, we are sue, be valuable hereafter, as affording most carious materials for 
the histoiy of steamviavigation.*' — Quarterlu Review, 

" A work which will take its place beside that of Captain Cook.'*— TTseibij^ 
Chrotttcle, 

CAPTAIN CRAWFORD'S NAVAL REMINISCENCES; 

COMPRI8IN6 MEMOIRS OF 

ADMIRALS Sm E. OWEN, SIR B. HALLOWELL CAREW, 

AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED COMMANDERS. 

2 Yols., post 8to, with Portraits, 12s. bound. 

ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER. 

WRirTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Bdng the Memoirs of EDWARD COSTELLO, of the Rifle Brigade, 

and late Captain in the British Legion. Cheap Edition^ with 

Portrait, 3s. 6d. bound. 

'* An excellent book of its class. A true and vivid picture of a soldier's life."— 
AAenaum, 

*' This highly interesting volume is filled with details and anecdotes of the most 
startling character, and well deserves a place in the libraiy of every- regunent 
in the service.'' — Naml <md MUitary Gazette* 



16 WOKKS PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
MRS. MARGARET MAITUND, OF SUMYSIDE. 

WRITTEN by HERSELF. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 yoL, 68. bonnd. 

" Nothing half 80 true or so touching in the delineation of Scottish character 

has appeared mnoe Gait published his ' Annals of the Parish/ and this is purer 

and deeper than Gait, and even more absolutely and simply true.*'— Z^ord Jeffrey, 

Cheaper Edition, in 3 toLs., price 58. each, half-bonnd, 

FORTUNE: A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 

By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 

" A brilliant noyel. A more vivid picture of various phases of society has not . 
been painted since *• Ymaxi Gref first dazsled and confounded the world; but it 
is the biting satire of fashionable life, the moral anatomy of high society, which 
will attract all readers. In every sense of the word, ^ Fortune * is an excellent 
novel" — Observer, 

*< * Fortune ' is not a romance, but a novel All is reality abdut it: the time, 
the chflo'actersj and the incidents. In its reality consists its charm and its 
merit It is, mdeed, an extraordmary work, and has introduced to the world 
of fiction a new writer of singular abinty, with a genius more that of Bulwer 
than any to whom we can compare it." — CriUc, 

ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODEREP, Esq., P.R.S. 

Cheaper Edition, 1 toI., post Svo, 6s. bonnd. 

*^ We believe we do not exaggerate in saving that, since the publication of 
White's * Natural History of Selbome,' and or the * Introduction to Entomologv,' 
by Eirbj and Spence, no work in our language is better calculated tiuji the 
* Zoological Recreations* to fulfil the avowed ami of its author— to furnish a 
hand-book which may cherish or awaken a love for natural history." — Quarkrly 
Beoiew. 

THE HALL AND THE HAMLET. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Author of " The Book of the Seasons," " Rural Life in England," &c. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post Svo, 12s. bound. 

" This work is full of delightful sketches and sweet and enchanting pictures 
of rural life, and we have no doubt will be read not only at the homesteaa of tiie 
£umer, but at the mansion of the sqmre, or the castle of the lord, with gratifica- 
tion and delight"— ^tifu% Times, 

PUBLISHED POE HENEY COLBTJEN, 
BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST & BLACKETT, 

ORBAT MABLBOBOUGH STBEBT. 
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